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OBSERVATIONS 
Dialogue Concerns in the New Structure of the WCC 


- §. Wesley Ariarajah - 


“What has happened to ‘dialogue' in the new structure of the WCC?" "Is it 
true that ‘dialogue’ has been split into two or three components and thinly 
spread out in the new structure?" "Has ‘dialogue’ been down-graded in the new 
structure?" - These are some of the questions which have been raised in the 
last two months by persons concerned about the dialogue programme of the WCC. 
So what in fact has happened to dialogue in the new structure? 


Programmatic Reorganization 


In one sense, it is not accurate to speak of what the Central Committee did in 
September 1991 as being the “restructuring of the WCC". The WCC, as an 
organization of member churches, has not been restructured. Its present 
Structure, as a fellowship of 317 member churches who fulfil their calling 
through periodic meetings in Assemblies, Central Committees, etc., is intact. 
But there is a long-term study in progress to examine the basis on which the 
WCC is constituted and the structure that organizes its life and work. 


What was undertaken in September was the reorganization of the units and 
sub-units of the Geneva office of the WCC, which is the chief instrument for 
carrying out the programmatic mandates of the Council. Lt eis. tnirs 
“programmatic reorganization" that is being referred to as the "new structure". 


Why Reorganize the Geneva Office? 


The Geneva office, under the leadership of the General Secretary of the WCC, 
has been in existence since the inception of the WCC in 1948. It has been 
shaped and reshaped from time to time to meet the new programmatic demands on 
the WCC in a rapidly changing world. A major restructuring of the Geneva 
office was undertaken in 1971 when the programmatic work was reorganized under 
three Units (Unit I: Faith & Witness, Unit II: Justice & Service, Unit III: 
Education & Renewal), incorporating several sub-units in each Unit. During 
the 1971 reorganization a new sub-unit "Dialogue with People of Living Faiths 
and Ideologies" was created and placed in Unit I. This new sub-unit came into 
existence in response to the demand to find a new expression in the way 
Christians related to people of other faith traditions. Until then the 
concern for Christian relations to other faiths had been housed within the 
mandate of the Division (later called Commission) on World Mission and 
Evangelism. 


Since 1948 many new programmatic demands have been made on the Council, such 
as concern for theological education, concern for development, the struggle 
against racism, concern for renewal, dialogue, etc. All these concerns were 
each given a new structural emphasis as a "sub-unit". By the 1990s we had 16 


sub-units, each with their own staff, financial support system, and a 
Commission or Working Group to assist them in their work. The Geneva office 
during this period became unwieldy, expensive, and more importantly, "a 
federation of concerns that could no longer present a focused and integrated 
vision of the purpose of the Council”. It is this development that led to a 
three-year process resulting in the programmatic reorganization in 1991 - 
twenty years after the last reorganization. 


What Became of ‘Dialogue’ 


The new proposed structure has five major components, namely, four Units: 
"Unity & Renewal", "Mission, Education & Witness", "Justice, Peace & 
Creation", "Sharing & Solidarity” and a group of Offices in the General 
Secretariat dealing with Relationships & Communications. The new Units are 
each an administrative unit both in staff deployment and _ financial 
management. There will be no more “"sub-units" within the WCC. Within this 
new organization, the concerns covered earlier by the Dialogue sub-unit will 
be found in three specific places. How was this achieved? 


Components of the Dialogue Work 


Over the past twenty years the dialogue emphasis in the sub-unit has developed 
four strands in its work: 


a) promoting the relationship of Christians and peoples of other religious 
traditions by actively meeting and dialoging at local, regional and 
international levels; 


b) enabling the churches in their understanding of religious plurality and 
how to relate to it; 


c) exploring theological issues in inter-faith dialogue such as_ our 
understanding of Mission, Christology, Holy Spirit, Salvation, etc. in 
the context of plurality; 


d) exploring the implications of dialogue for Christian life and witness - 
questions of worship and spirituality, understanding of the place and 
role of women in religious traditions, theological education in a 
pluralistic society, service in a multi-faith world etc. 


Some of the theological explorations, and especially those related to how we 
can in fact re-understand the Christian faith in pluralistic situations, 
should be addressed to the whole Council. The fact that this was undertaken 
in the Dialogue sub-unit meant that it was not looked at with sufficient 
intensity in other sub-units, where questions of Christian faith and witness 
were discussed. Similarly, for example, the questions of the continuing 
existence of Judaism as a living religion, the significance of the Covenant, 
Messianic hope with Judaism, etc. have not been part of the thinking of the 
Faith & Order work of the Council in recent years. 


The new organization provides for a wider discussion of the dialogue concerns 


within the overall programmatic life of the Council. In terms of actual 
location, the following arrangements are presently in place: 
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abe An office within the General Secretariat called Office on 
Inter-Religious Relations which will continue the work of relating to 
people of other faiths and of enabling tthe churches in their 
relationships. Here attention will be focused on concrete instances 
where there is need for sustained work on mending or fostering 
relations, especially where religion has become a component in conflict 


Situations. This office will also pay attention to the WCC's 
relationship to global expressions of other faith traditions and to 
Inter-national Inter-faith Organizations. Inter-faith dialogue to 


promote relations, plus seminars and workshops to help churches in their 
relationship to others, will continue to receive attention. 


Zin The theological questions that arise in the context of plurality, 
including theology of religions, theological response to religious 
plurality, dialogue and mission, etc. will become part of the mandate of 
Unit II on "Mission, Education & Witness". Even though the advantages 
of keeping the theological questions where the actual dialogue takes 
place was recognized, it was also felt that the time had come for these 
questions, well formulated in the sub-unit on Dialogue in the past, 
should now become the real questions within Christian understanding of 
its theology and mission. The staff in the Office on Inter-Religious 
Relations will fully participate and cooperate in these discussions in 
Unit II. 


It is significant that during the last few years many of the sub-units of the 
WCC have also begun to explore issues on a multi-faith basis. There have been 
programmes organized by Church & Society (environmental issues), JPIC, PCR, 
CCPD (on economic issues) and many others that have included persons of other 
faiths in their meetings. CICARWS (Inter-church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service) is in conversation World Islamic bodies on questions of relief and 
rehabilitation work. This wider acceptance of dialogue within the WCC has 
been taken into account in the reorganization process. 


Another innovation has been the placing of the theological questions related 
to Judaism and the significance of the Old Testament, Covenant, etc. to 
Christian faith, in Unit I, alongside Faith & Order and the concern for 
unity. Demands to deal with the theological questions ‘in this field have come 
from a number of sources, and it is hoped that all the discussions over the 
past two decades on religious plurality, will give new focus and direction to 
this component of our work. Here, too, Unit I will have the collaboration of 
the staff of the Office on Inter-Religious Relations in their work. 


It is important to note that the Central Committee has asked that the new 
reorganization be given a trial period of three years, thus allowing for 
adjustments to be made to correct any imbalances or neglect of any important 
emphases. 


Your Counter-part 


Those of you who have been in regular contact with the "sub-unit on Dialogue" 
and who have given financial support for its work, your counter-part in the 


new organization is the Office on Inter-Religious Relations. All the 
present Dialogue staff will continue to be part of this new office. The Units 


will find staff within their own staff to take up the theological issues in 
collaboration with the Inter-Religious Office. Even though the new Office is 
part of the General Secretariat, it needs to continuing receiving the existing 
aid and new financial support designated to the dialogue work carried on in 
this Office. It is our hope that we can continue to count on your support and 
cooperation. 


Inter-religious work has become, over the years, even more urgent. Everywhere 
churches are asking for help in their relationship to neighbours of other 
traditions. There is a theological quest to understand the Christian faith in 
the context of plurality; there is eagerness to discern how we can relate the 
universal love of God, manifest among all of humankind, to the specific 
commitment we have made to God in Jesus Christ. 


The sub-unit on Dialogue has an exciting twenty years behind it. The 
challenges of the future are equally demanding. We invite you to continue to 
be a part of this important ministry within the World Council of Churches. 
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MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN SEMINAR DECLARATION 


Valletta, Malta, 1991 


In an unprecedented effort, representatives of Christian 
and Islamic organizations attempted to confront together, 
the critical issue of refugees, migrants and internally 
displaced persons in today's world. 


Forty persons met in Malta (22-24 April 1991) to reflect 
upon, from their respective faith traditions, their 
responsibility in addressing the problem faced by no less 
than 30 million people. 


Both communities have witnessed massive emigration and 
immigration trends. We have seen hundreds of thousands of 
Christians recruited to work temporarily, or for extended 
periods, in the oil-producing Muslim countries of the 
Middle East. At the same time we have seen hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims compelled by circumstances to leave 
their homelands. Many have sought to resettle - often 
permanently - in the  secularized but predominantly 
Christian countries of Europe and North America. 


In both Christian and Muslim societies, socio-economic and 
political dynamics are intertwined with differences in 


traditions, cultural behaviour and religious practices. At 
times, these dynamics play off against the differences to 
provoke friction and conflict. Some Christians rn 


predominantly Muslim countries still face the experience of 
being treated as strangers, although Christian communities 
have been present in them for nearly 2,000 years. At the 
same time, even second and third generation Muslim 
residents are viewed as foreigners in European and other 
countries. Unfortunately, despite signs of acceptance and 
understanding by many toward the strangers, manifestations 
of visible hostility and rejection of immigrants’ are 
increasing in many countries. 


Some countries have maintained generous legislation towards 
migrants and refugees. However, the recent trend in many 
mations is to enact more restrictive and discriminatory 
laws against migrants and refugees. Too often today we see 
some politicians targeting immigrants and refugees as 
scapegoats for domestic social ills, thus’ provoking 
hostility towards them. 


The deliberations of the seminar identified commonalities 
but also explored a thorny difference in examining the 


relationship between religion and public policy. 
Information was exchanged to help build trust between 
Christians and Muslims facing the same difficulties and 
suffering, yet often found working in parallel and 
sometimes misunderstanding each other. 


The following declaration highlights their agreement on the 
urgency of a new beginning. It sets an agenda for exchange 
and cooperation and proposes the establishment of a joint 
working group. 


We have come together, as Muslims and Christians, as representatives of 
Organizations related to our faiths, and as concerned persons of 
goodwill, on 22-24 April 1991, 8-10 Shawwal 1400 from the death of the 
Prophet (P.B.U.H.) in Malta, to address a problem of major importance to 
our world: the plight of refugees, internally displaced persons, and 
migrants. 


This Seminar was built on past interfaith discussions. It is the first 
such international Muslim-Christian encounter to focus specifically on 
establishing practical cooperation on the global humanitarian problem of 
refugees and migrants. 


During this period of discussion, analysis, and sharing, we have 
strengthened our understanding of the imperative within both of our faith 
traditions to protect and assist those who must leave their homelands to 
seek hospitality elsewhere. 


Since we are both peoples who believe and trust in God, we have indeed 
been able to identify a number of commonalities in our respective holy 
writings and traditions. These include the following: 


a. The earth belongs to God; its resources being entrusted to humanity 
to be accessible to all with justice and compassion. 


b. We are called upon by God to love one another as ourselves and hence 
to serve all peoples, without any self-interest and irrespective of 
their race or ethnicity, of their social or economic class, of their 
political opinion or of their religion. Our aid should be given for 
truly humanitarian purposes and without any intention to proselytize. 


c. Both Christianity and Islam have been born in the midst of 
persecution; and many of their faithful have directly experienced 
the plight of being refugees. 


Out of these faith traditions, we have seen the common challenge to 
protect and assist the victims of natural and human-made disasters, such 
as war, civil unrest, persecution, inhumanity, and injustice. 


We have acknowledged that the circumstances of refugees, displaced 
persons and migrants differ and require sometimes distinct responses. 
Nonetheless, we affirm that we must work together to insure that the 
rights and dignity of all persons on the move, and their families if 
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separated, are respected and upheld no matter who these people are or 
wherever they may be found. 


We have recognized that the situation of people forced to leave their 
homes and lands is a worsening problem. We have concluded that we, as 
Muslims and Christians, as well as our respective organizations, must go 
beyond aiding the ever-growing numbers of victims to address and 
ultimately prevent the root causes of such mass movements of peoples. 


We must challenge the political powers in this world to uphold the basic 
moral values and ethical standards common to our faiths. We must insure 
that justice, and with it, peace, prevail. We must bring about the 
recognition that we have only one fragile world creation in which we must 
all live together in cooperation and harmony. 


To ultimately end the forced migration of peoples, it is imperative that 
we seek a sustainable development of our God-given creation and a just 
distribution of its resources for all of humanity. 


On the basis of our shared teachings, visions, and concerns, we have been 
moved to make the following affirmations: 


a. We can say that, where we find refugee situations, God's will is not 
being done on earth. 


b. We have had at times and places histories of conflict, deep scars, 
and deep mistrust between our two communities. These conflicts must 
be resolved, mistrust overcome and the scars must be healed. We must 
begin to build confidence with each other. 


c. As people of faith, we have a pledge of honor and respect for persons 
of every race, culture, and religion. We affirm the moral obligation 
of the more fortunate to share with the less fortunate. We are 
called to be signs of hope by affirming the presence of God and by 
reaching out in love to each other. 


Our standing together in these times of crisis will contribute towards 
building confidence in each other. We may begin with modest steps. We 
therefore express our willingness to work toward collaboration, on a 
practical level, to sensitize our respective communities to mutual 
respect for each other's faith and to speak out against and jointly act 
towards the elimination of injustices (root causes) which lead to racial, 
ethnic, religious and political intolerance and the consequent movements 
in response to such root causes. 


The participants in the Seminar at this time and given situation agreed: 


a. To call on the member states of the United Nations system to ratify 
and uphold the existing international conventions and agreements and 
United Nations resolutions regarding basic human rights, including 
the rights of refugees and migrants. We especially call for the 
speedy ratification and entry into force of the 1990 International 
Convention on the Protection of Rights of All Migrant Workers and 
their Families. 
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b. To urgently request our religious communities and institutions and 
the governments of the world to provide all necessary aid and to help 
resolve with justice the current tragic plights of the Palestinian 
people, the refugees from Iraq and the victims of other current 
national and international conflicts. 


c. To call for renewed attention and response to the deepening disaster 
facing the peoples of the Horn of Africa, who are beset by the twin 
scourges of famine and warfare. 


We recommend an initial step in a process of ongoing collaboration to 
establish an International Interfaith Working Group on Refugees, Migrants 
and Internally Displaced Persons. This group will be composed of 
representatives . of Muslim and Christian organizations from 
decision-making levels within their respective organizations, to meet at 
least once a year. 


a. The scope of such a working group would include: 
- Information-sharing; 
- Consultation in defining needs and setting priorities; 
- Sharing of experiences; 
- Convening future meetings. 


b. Future goals for such a working group might include joint appeals, 
activities and programmes. 


c. Attention should be paid to the following areas of need: 


- Prevention of crises and concomitant mass movements of peoples; 

- Emergency assistance in crisis situations involving refugees, 
migrants and internally displaced persons; 

- Long-term development needs of refugees, migrants and internally 
displaced persons; 

- Improvement of the legal and social status of migrants and of 
respect for their cultural and religious identities; 

- Bilateral cooperation, where appropriate, between Muslim and 
Christian organizations in addressing specific problems; 

—- Promotion and support of voluntary repatriation and rehabilitation 
of refugees. 


This Seminar was convened by an interfaith planning group of 
international Christian and Muslim organizations. These include _ the 
International Catholic Migration Commission, the World Islamic Call 
Society, the World Islamic Call Foundation, The Lutheran World 
Federation, the World Council of Churches, the World Muslim Congress. We 
urge these organizations to assume responsibility for initiating the 
Working Group. 
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BHAKTI AND DEVOTION IN THE CONTEXT 
OF INTER-RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


- Hans Ucko - 


As I venture to speak on bhakti, I do so using bhakti in a wider sense. Life 
is motored not so much by reason as by emotion and of the many emotions that 
crowd man's life, the most powerful and pervasive is love. So what has 
bhakti, love and devotion to do with inter-religious dialogue? 


Dialogue is often seen as an undertaking where concerned people of various 

faiths try to quench the fires lit by religious chauvinism and fundamentalism. 
Sometimes dialogue is understood as a forum for those who keep themselves 
aloof from religious particularities and find their common denominator beyond 
all limitations and constraints of each religious tradition. Isn't dialogue 


per se something which rather seems more related to jmana yoga as the way 
through knowledge, and karma _ yoga as the way through work, if I am permitted 


to use and paraphrase a little from the rich Hindu resources? 


For many the phenomenon of inter-religious dialogue is contested and seen as a 
new Christian gimmick for proselytism and conversion. Christians call it 
dialogue but mean mission. "What's in a name, that which we call a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet", says Juliet to Romeo. 


Christians may fear inter-religious dialogue from another perspective. During 
the 7th Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Canberra, Australia, an 
elderly gentleman could be seen everyday outside the Convention centre. He was 
standing with a placard which read: DIALOGUE IS SIN. This devout Christian 
man was afraid that inter-religious dialogue would endanger Christian faith. 
There are those who fear dialogue because they see it as a way of ending the 
missionary thrust, of becoming too relaxed with other faiths, of lessening in 
commitment and seriousness. 


We may never be able to calm those who worry and fear. For some fear and worry 
seem to be the very components needed to keep their faith alive. But we may 
disarm those who look upon interreligious dialogue as a way from commitment 
and seriousness. 


Dialogue can bring together people of various faiths for the sake of conflict 
resolutions in society, to counter the threats to life. We are well aware of 
the forces that threaten life, not only individual lives but the life of the 
whole human community and its habitat. In the face of these threats to life, 
human persons and communities are called to stand together in solidarity. 
Those of different faiths are summoned to live and work together for a more 
human world. In other words, they are summoned to a dialogue of life, a 
dialogue in the context of ordinary life. Wherever there are conflicts fanned 
by religious fundamentalism and xenophobia, we should demonstrate that we, as 
people of different faiths, have a common platform: the dignity of humankind. 
There is certainly a vast space, yet very much unexplored, for dialogue as a 
way of working, dialogue as karma. 
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But inter-religious dialogue is more than uniting against the evils of 
society. Even if all the prisoners were liberated, if all the hungry were fed, 
if all the naked were clothed, if all the deprived were remunerated, there 
would still be this burning question within us: who we are and where we are 
going. There is always a quest for that which is beyond. There have always 
been and always will be the ‘religious’ in world’s religions, the 
peripatetics,the wanderers, the wayfarers, the vagrants, the mendicants, the 
Saunterers, those who are at home in homelessness, those who have made home 
and homelessness coincide. 


This way of inter-religious dialogue, what I venture to call the way of 
knowledge, the dialogue of jmana, will never be the way of the many. It is 
certainly one way but can never be the only way. 


Inter-religious dialogue can also be a way of love, the way of bhakti and 
devotion, a pointer towards an enriched spiritual experience. Those who engage 
in inter-religious dialogue set out on a spiritual pilgrimage and discover day 
by day in encounter with the other that "God is greater than our hearts" as 
both the apostle John (1 John 3,20) and the Prophet expressed it. God is 
revealed through my encounter with the other. And I marvel and I kneel in awe. 
I have to say to myself over and over again: “Surely the LORD is in this place 
and I was not aware of it"...(Gen.28,16). The dimension of bhakti and devotion 
in inter-religious dialogue help me to thank God for having made people follow 
the paths of the Buddha and walk according to the Jewish halakhah. I am 
following the Way of Christ, he who said "I am the Way" (Joh.14,6). I am- 
helped in pursuing my way by seeing that others are also devoted as they walk 
their way of bhakti. I see in this journey the stirrings of the Holy Spirit. 


In the dialogue of bhakti there is a movement towards God. I'd like to quote 
from the Bhagavata Purana: "As the waters of the Ganges flow incessantly 
toward the ocean, so do the minds of [the bhaktas] move constantly towards Me, 
the Supreme Person residing in every heart, immediately they hear about My 
qualities". This dialogue is a pilgrimage towards God, where God remains God 
and I remain the one I am in an ever unfolding spiritual quest for His 
disclosure. 


Devotion requires a Thou and an I. As long as a child is still in the womb of 
its mother, there is a symbiosis, but there is little space for a creative and 
life-giving relation. Only by cutting the umbilical cord can the child become 
an I and engage in relation to a Thou. The relation of the I and the Thou is 
in and through devotion. In dialogue we need this perspective of devotion to 
continuously remember the Thou. The aspect of devotion is needed to remind us 
that we in inter-religious dialogue, in the encounter with the other, are 
faced with a mystery, are faced with divine presence. In dialogue we need to 
take off our shoes, because we are on holy ground. The other reflects in his 
eyes the Thou. There is a Thou in the hope, in the prayer, in the devotion, in 
the worship, in the life of the other. "If I am I, because you are you, and 
you are you because I am I, then you are not you and I am not I. But if I am 
I, because I am I and you are you, because you are you, then I am I and you 
are you."(Attributed to Rabbi Menahem Mendel of Kotzk.) I am thus truly I, as 
long as there is a Thou. 


Summary of Address at World Conference of Religions, Cochin, October 1991 
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BREAKING NEW GROUNDS IN CONFUCIAN-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE ? 


- Peter K.H. Lee - 


The Second International Confucian- 
Christian Conference was held at the 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, 
California, 7-11 July 1991. The First 
International Confucian-Christian 
Conference had met in Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong is a location readily accessible 
to Confucian scholars and Christian 
theologians from the People's Republic 
of China and Taiwan, South Korea and 
Singapore, as well as from North 
America and Western Europe. The Hong 
Kong conference already demonstrated 
that not only has Confucianism still 
strongholds in countries other’ than 
the Chinese cultural environment - 
places like Korea, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and certain institutions in the 
West - but also that it can engage the 
serious attention of Christian thinkers 
in various parts of the world. Now 
competent Asian Confucian scholars and 
Christian theologians are prepared to 
go outside of the Asian continent to 
meet their counterparts in America to 
exchange viewS on issues of common 
interest. So it was that some twelve 
delegates from South Korea, the 
People's Republic of China, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong travelled to California to 
meet almost an equal number of people 
either originally from North America 
or now residing there. Berkeley 
proved to be a fitting venue for such 
a meeting. Its academic institutions, 
including theological seminaries, with 
their multi-racial and multi-cultural 
setting, are accustomed to dialogue: 
intra-Christian, interreligious, and 
faith-culture dialogue. 


This second conference was only about 
half the size of the first one. The 
smaller number of participants was 
actually more conducive to face-to-face 
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discussion. Most of the participants 
by this time already knew one another. 

Besides, almost all of the participants 
are 'bilingual' in that in addition to 
their expertise in their own tradition 
(Confucian or Christian), they are 
knowledgeable in the other tradition 
as well. Thus favourable conditions 
were present for a real Confucian- 
Christian dialogue. All participants 
were on an equal footing; there was 
no hint of any condescension or 
proselytization. Everyone had _ some- 
thing to say from their own tradition 
and something to learn from the other. 


The conference adopted a format which 
helped to facilitate dialogue. The 
planning committee had formulated 
eight issues for the participants to 
address. Each participant was_ to 
choose one issue and to prepare a 
short reflection paper on it. Happily 
the discussants were evenly distributed 
among the eight issues, with three 
discussants assigned to a given issue. 

As a result, a real exchange of ideas 
took place around the selected issues. 


A few highlights from the discussions 
are given below in order to show that 
new ground has been broken. 


First, the problem of ‘dual-identity' 

Early in the conference, each 
participant was asked to briefly tell 
how he/she first came to an encounter 
with the tradition other than the 
original one. Virtually everyone 
present had had the benefit of getting 
to know a tradition (Confucianism or 


Christianity) besides their own 
inherited religious or cultural 
tradition. With some of the people 


dual identity arises as an existential 


question. The conference was not 
interested in probing the participant's 
personal life, but the ‘confessional’ 
exercise at the start showed that the 
question of religious/ cultural 
identity is existentially real. As 
the exchange of ideas unfolded, the 
issue of dual-identity (and other 
issues) was approached with scholarly 
analysis, without losing the 
confessional stance. 


Indeed, the question of dual-identity 
in the context of the modern world 
leads to an unravelling of a series of 
theological and intellectual issues. 
These issues include the integrity of 
a given tradition, the meaning of 
interfaith encounter, the problem of 
religious pluralism, etc. 


Rigid adherence to an inherited 
religious framework, on the one hand, 
and mere apprehensiveness about 
‘syncretism', on the other, will not 
survive long in a pluralistic world. 
Neither is it satisfactory to pursue a 
merely ‘objective’ scholarly study of 
Confucianism or Christianity. Dual 
citizenship as a political issue was 
also brought up. It may be a cause of 
conflict if citizenship involves 
political pressure, but if it is dual 
identity (or even ‘multiple religious 
participation’, as one presenter put 
it) in religious/cultural terms, then 
mature theological understanding is 
called for. 


The feminist issue was injected into 
the problem of religious identity. A 
Korean Christian woman finds herself 
under the double disadvantage of a 
patriarchal social structure reinforced 
by Confucianism and a male-dominated 
Christian ideology imported from the 
West. Interestingly, Korea Shamanism 
seems to suggest a paradigmatic 
pattern for the recovery of Korean 
women's full status as a human being. 
At the most, that is only a suggestion 
or hint from Shamanism. Is the 
biblical faith or Confucian humanism 
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hopeless in that regard? Tis “1s 
illustrative of the need for further 
probing, even after the conference 
concluded. Incidentally, this  con- 
ference had a better representation by 
women, both on the Confucian and 
Christian side, than tthe previous 
conference. 


Second, the issue of modernization 
and tradition. It is taken for 
granted that both Confucianism and 
Christianity have evolved in their 
respective traditions. But it does 
not follow that Confucianism and 
Christianity need to be trapped in 
traditionalism. On more than _ one 
occasion, the participants took up the 
question of modernization (beyond one 
designated topic). Someone thought 
that the ideals of equality and 
democracy are a challenge to the 
renewal of Confucianism as well as 
Christianity in Asia. Another parti- 
cipant argued that Confucian = and 
biblical teachings on the potentiality 
of human nature (not just on _ the 
goodness vs. the evil issue), is an 
inspiration for the renewal of humanity 
and that the priority given by 
Confucianism and Christian ethics to 
virtue over obligation is a promising 
resource for the betterment of the 
world. More than one person saw in 
Confucian teachings humanization and 
Christian thinking resources to deal 
with the ecological crisis. A Con- 
fucian scholar from Hong Kong asserted 
that commitment to humanity and 
creativity would free Confucianism 
from its time-bound categories, and he 
left the door open to the Christians' 
commitment to the same end for a joint 
venture into the future. Similarly, a 
Korean Christian now teaching in the 
U.S. spoke of "the humanizing of 
modernity" as "notes on the agenda for 
Confucianism and Christianity in the 
future". He pleaded for the forging 
of a common discourse which would take 
into account the modern liberal idiom 
of human rights, equality, freedom, 
etc., while reflecting the classical 


(Confucian and Christian) heritage of 
honour, virtue, love, etc. Awareness 
of the challenge of modernization is 
not something especially new; what is 
more unusual is that the challenge is 
faced by both Confucians and Christians 
jointly, for mutual encouragement and 
complementation. 


Third, the question of the universal 
and the particular. Significantly, 
the issue arose not so much in terms 
of the relationship of one religion to 
another but in the sense that a deeper 


universal principle underlies 
particular manifestations of various 
sorts. Indeed in this conference (and 
already in the first Confucian- 


Christian Conference) Confucianism was 
lifted out of a parochial setting and 
was recognized for having’ values 
worthy of wider attention. The 
interest at the Berkeley conference 
was not in how Confucianism as_ such, 
given its universal elements, could be 
related to Christianity as a universal 
religion, as though a super-universal 
religion could be_ formed. (Granted 
Christianity is a universal religion, 
except that care must be taken lest 
the universality should be an imposed 
mould from Western Christendom. 
Happily there was no such danger at 
the conference.) As a matter of fact, 
the need for contextualization was 
appreciated, both with respect’ to 
Confuciaism and Christianity. The 
question is how the contextualized 
concerns of one might be related to 
the contextualized concerns of the 
other at this particular time in world 
history. 


In the language of Confucianism, it is 
the problem of 1i-i-fen-shu 
("Principle is one and particulari- 
zations are diverse"). Several Con- 
fucian scholars touched on the issue. 
What is interesting is that there are 
Confucian thinkers (quoted, if not in 
attendance) who want to go _ beyond 
Confucianism. If Confucian teachings 
have some things universal to offer, 
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they are offered to all humankind; 
not humankind in the abstract, but 
human communities in their given 
concrete situations. Human communities 
in the present age are faced with 
realities unforeseen before (e.g. 
modern technology, democratization, 
demand for gender equality, etc.). 
The present realities may vary from 
Situation to situation, yet they may 
overlap in different parts of the 
world. It is nothing new if Con- 
fucians say that the problem of being 
“truly human" is universal, but it is 
reiterated anew, and the Confucian and 
Christian participants seemed to agree 
that Confucian teachings have _ some 
things to contribute here. 


What can the Christian theologians say 
in regard to Christianity's role here? 

As we noted in references’ already 
mentioned, the Christian spokesmen 
were not interested in promulgating 
Christianity as a religion, but they 
addressed themselves to issues. of 
universal relevance, to which Christian 
beliefs would have a word of signifi- 
cance to say. If the issues are of a 
social nature or are seen contextually, 
that does not necessarily mean that 
they are of penultimate interest 
only. These issues can be approached 
as matters of life and death insofar 
as the Christian faith has ultimate 
concerns. 


Is a super-universal religion in the 
offing then? The participants did not 
bring up such a question. But if we 
may take a hint from a modern Confucian 
view that what is at stake is not the 
perpetuation of the Confucian tradition 
but the survival of humanity or 
enhancement of humanness, can Christian 
theologians think in terms of losing 
Christianity as a religion for the 
sake of the world or humankind? If 


so, is there an ultimate Ground of 


Being or the One Principle? How is 
this related to the God named by 
Christian believers? The participants 
did not explicitly take up these 


metaphysical and theological in post-conference exchanges of 


questions. But it was to the credit by correspondence or in 

of the conference that issues_~ and discussion groups, and perhaps 
questions like these were raised, at exchanges will be included in a book 
least implicitly, if not explicitly. to be published later. 


Indeed, the value of the Confucian- 
Christian Conference at Berkeley lies 


primarily in its raising of Dr. Peter Lee is Director of the 
Significant questions. Hopefully, Christian Study Centre on Chinese 
some of these questions will be taken Religion and Culture, Hong Kong. 


up at the next conference. In the 
meantime they may also be followed up 
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KEIJI NISHITANI (1900-1990) 


- A Thinker Between East and West - 


- Hakan Eilert - 


On 23 November 1990 Professor Keiji 
Nishitani died in Kyoto. Some days 
later several hundred persons - 
Buddhists and Christians - gathered in 
Shokoku temple to participate in the 
Buddhist funeral rites. The monotonous 
sutra recitation gives a suitable back- 
ground for a brief and partial sketch 
of Nishitani's contribution to’ the 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue. 


The revolving point in Nishitani's 
thinking is the concept, no, _ the 
experience of nihilism. Through his 
entire life it remained his ultimate 
challenge how to find a way out of the 
agonizing sense of meaninglessness 
which seemed to encounter people 
wherever they looked for certainty. 
He became fatherless early in life and 
was sucked into the quagmire of hope- 
lessness and alienation which 
characterized Japanese intellectual 
life at the beginning of this century. 
Contradictory voices offered sundry 
doctrines of salvation - _ progress, 
modernization, technology, socialism, 
communism. Nishitani walked through a 
barren intellectual landscape clinging 
to the message of Nietzsche. Also 
sprach Zarathustra became his 
vademecum. In Nietzsche's radicalism 
he discovered a sincerity which was 
uncompromising and refused to comply 
with the more or less convenient ideo- 
logical answers offered around him. 
Nishitani felt attuned to such an 
uncompromising stance. He decided to 
take up the study of philosophy. 
About 1920 he came to Kyoto. He was 
young and unhappy. 


At the Imperial University in Kyoto he 
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was introduced to a kind of philosophy 
called The Kyoto School of Philosophy. 
Its main proponent was Nishida Kitaro 
(1870-1945). Nishida regarded it as 
an important task to combine Japanese 
ways of thinking with Western 
philosophy. According to him Japan 
had an important role to play as a 
bridge-builder between East and West. 
Tt°- ‘was, *futile sito, imitate). French 
Positivism and/or Anglo-Saxon Utilitar- 
ianism. Nishida turned to German 
Idealism. German philosophy had a 
moral and religious accent which 
developed into strictly logical and 
speculative structures. Dialectics 
and a certain mystical awareness were 
appreciated in Japanese ways of 
reflection with its subtle conscious- 
ness of the paradox, the direct and 
intuitive apprehension. 


It was Nishida's ambition to trace the 
roots of consciousness, the ultimate 
point of reference, basho, the basis 
which remains when all contingent 
claims have been peeled off. Is there 
such an ultimate point of reference? 
Christian faith regards God as_ the 
Creator and Preserver of Heaven and 
earth. God is the root-source of 
everything which exists. Ultimately 
God's name is unknown. He is Being 
itself. According to Plato "the Real" 
is a function of the centripetal power 
of the World of Ideas - a field of 
force which is always seeking ways to 
embrace the knowing subject into itself 
thereby bestowing insight into’ the 
Idea of Good. 


Nishida rejects the idea of ultimates. 
There is no such dichotomized world. 


The world has no being in itself but 
is rather an encompassing framework 
that allows things to exist where they 
are. The fundamental theme is sunyata 
- nothingness. It has been suggested 
that Nishida is indebted to Aristotle's 
idea of matter. Hyperkeimenon is the 
non-being out of which all forms 
originate. It might be so. For us it 
is important to bear in mind that the 
Kyoto School rejected metaphysical 
idealism attempting to ground things 
as ultimately real on the field of 
emptiness - sunyata. 


The paradoxical duality between truth 
and illusion, being-non-being, is a 
characteristic trait of the Kyoto 
School of Philosophy. The approach is 
decisively Buddhist, moored in the 
Madhyamika School of Philosophy as 
introduced by Nagarjuna in the 3rd 
Century CE. Although we notice a 
remarkable flair for highly complicated 
conceptual analysis, the point is to 
bypass all conceptual and positive 
claims. There is no ultimate resting 
place. It becomes the task of 
Philosophy to purify mind. This is a 
process of catharsis which ultimately 
aims at introducing an entirely new 
attitude. Then the discovery of Truth 
pays attention to the still unattain- 
able possibilities of thinking - a 
realm to which we do not have access. 
Language and ideas have ae limited 
range. Real Truth shines through all 
conditions and is characterized by a 
multi-dimensional and sometimes’ even 
contradictory participation in’ the 
world as it is. 


Reluctantly Nishitani entered the zendo 
at Shokokuji. The mental struggles 
continued while practicing zazen under 
the direction of a Zen master. For 
years he circumambulated his own life 
koan. It was like carrying an iron 
ball in his groin. There was no escape 
from the sense of excruciating nihil. 
He became familiar with all the usual 
attempts to compromise and recognized 
the temptations to choose too early 
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solutions. The human mind seemed to 
operate in such a way - seeking peace, 
joy, diversions, always trying to avoid 
getting to know reality as it is. He 
remembered Nietzsche's words’ about 
"the great lie" the desire not to 
see at any price what is the funda- 
mental constitution of reality. The 
same shudder caused Sakhyamuni's father 
to protect his son from the sights of 
the four basics of the human condition 
- old age, sickness, poverty and death. 


The profound experience of Zen-Buddhism 
flowed into Nishitani's experience. 
He learnt to appreciate the varying 
views but foundered and fell into a 
bottomless pit of distrust. Meaning- 
lessness circled like an eagle above 
his head. Why was he exerting himself? 
Why am I sitting here in a lotus 
position? After all, do I _ need 
religion? Why not, like most people, 
be content with eating and drinking 

loving and dying? 


The question of religious meaning 
became the introductory theme in 
Nishitani's magnum opus, Religion and 
Nothingness. "What is Religion?" 
Ensuing despair made him reformulate 
the question. It. became a personal 
quest to find meaning in an absolute 
negation and an absolute affirmation 
of the solitary self. No longer was 
it an issue to be handled in a cool 
and objective manner. "For what 
purpose do I exist?" - the existential 
question became the proper point of 
departure for his entire way of 
reflection. 


Humankind's accumulated religious 
traditions became a storehouse which 
he learnt to appreciate. He drew 


knowledge and insights from Marburg, 
Berlin, Konigsberg, Copenhagen, Paris, 
Rome and Jerusalem. He became an 
intellectual cosmopolitan, feeling 
equally at home in the East and in the 
West. Still even if he found valuable 
and thought-provoking vistas in the 
study of philosophy and_ theology, 


literature, science and history it 
seemed that the towering question of 
meaning was still unanswered. He could 
not help asking in despair: Where is 
the ultimate point of reference? Is 
there such a point at all? 


An earth-shattering revelation struck 
him when he discovered that nihil is 
the necessary gate to meaning. Each 
person must pass through the Great 
Doubt, the valley of death. A kind of 
"rebirth" takes place as illustrated 
by a Zen saying quoted by Nishitani: 
“In the Great Death heaven and earth 
become new." Beyond, on the near side, 
there is an open field which is not 
fenced in by wishful thinking, Wille 
zur Macht, or sheer clinging to bring, 
here and now. Unconditionally sur- 
rendering he fell weightless into his 
own nothingness and to his amazement 
discovered that his initial questions 
turned into a different direction, lost 
their urgency and eventually dissolved. 
A change of attitude overpowered him. 
His questions seethed into a majestic 
presence which could not be 
manipulated. Reality displayed a 
self-giving power which made itself 
known in an Existenz which overstepped 


the limits of being, thinking, 
analyzing - “the real self-awareness 
of reality." Theoretical explanations 
were not applicable. Such answers 


were themselves illusionary built on a 
narrow self-limited basis as’ they 
were. Question and answer joined 
hands. The way and walking-the-way 
merged. 


The challenge was to break out of 
religion in the name of _ religion. 
Demythologize in order to return to 
the myth in a second naivete - 
spontaneous, playful. Nishitani 
called for a theology verified by 
personal experience only. He was not 
prepared to pay adherence to rational 
constructs dictating how-to-do 
theology in order to be respected in 
an academic environment. It is true 
that his theologizing experience made 
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him a radical critic of certain Western 
thought-structures. His claim was 
that much thinking lacked the healing 
and saving power needed in order to 
combat nihilism. Critique was 
necessary because it was the only way 
to penetrate through the dehumanizing 
nihilism which exercised a commanding 
influence on Western mentality. 


One of the major culprits was 
Descartes. Nishitani does not accept 
the Cartesian basis which seems’ to 
characterize modern anthropology and 
worldview. Nishitani points out that 
cogito ergo sum is based on certain 
hidden prejudices in the thinking 
subject. We have to do with a kind of 
thinking which is based on thinking or 
at least a thinking which pretends to 
know what thinking is. We can not 
postulate an ego as a given premiss. 
Descartes' doubting question harbours 
within itself a lurking ego awareness. 
Thus we encounter a cogito within the 
light circumference of cogito. The 
ego looks upon itself with its own ego 
as an eye. 


Cogito ergo sum must be broken through 
or rather looked at from above the 
shoulder. Nishitani suggests an 
“elemental field of force" which can 
never be claimed by rational thinking 
or objective analysis. To hold on to 
a specific ego profile restricts the 
view and does not allow the givenness 
of Reality to present itself. Each 
person participates in a scenario which 
is set not by his or her own-being but 
rather by a principle of absolute be- 

coming which reverberates in both 
heaven and earth. It is as_ though 
each of us lost our own ground and 
could no longer rest secure in our 
individual diverse concepts and ideas 
about life and death, God or no-God. 
Weightless, nameless, formless we find 
ourselves standing out against a back- 
ground of Wondrous Being, God. We are 
then urged to make a distinction 
between levels of reality and invited 
to share with Heaven and earth the 


locus of Nothingness which is the place 
where we understand. 


There is no _ fidelity to academic 
theories. Nishitani prefers to find 
his own way. Whether he is original 
as a thinker or not is not at stake. 
When asked whether he is a Buddhist or 
a Christian his answer has a certain 
Bodhidharman twist: I don't know! 
Why should I know? My purpose has been 
to try to answer an existential 
question on a strictly personal level. 
Churches and temples I visit and leave 
all the time. I am referring to a 
faith-knowledge which alludes to a 
divine immanent-transcendent Presence 
which transforms each relation into a 
circulus vitalis, a creative field of 
force. There is a “cosmic resonance" 
(kanno-doko) thundering in the grass- 
roots of each living thing, but still 
we are unable to locate it anywhere. 
Dogen (1200-1253), the founder of Soto 
Zen in Japan, has it thus: 


This mind (the thought of enlighten- 
ment) does not exist independently 
or rise suddenly now in a vacuum. 
It is neither one nor many, neither 
spontaneous nor accomplished. 
(This mind) is not in my body, and 
my body is not in the mind. This 
mind is not all-pervasive through- 
out the entire world. Neither 
before nor after, neither existent 
nor non-existent obtains. It does 
not bear upon self-nature, upon 
common nature or causeless nature. 
Despite all this, the arising of 
the thought of enlightenment occurs 
where cosmic resonance’ presents 
itself. It is neither furnished by 
the Buddhas and bodhisattvas, nor 
by one's own effort. Because the 
thought of enlightenment is 
awakened through cosmic’ resonance 
it is not natural. 


In the same vein Nagarjuna's insistence 
resounds like a warning: “There is 
the teaching of ‘the self' (atma), and 
the teaching of the 'no-self' (anatma) ; 
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but neither ‘the self' nor _ ‘the 
no-self' whatever has been taught by 
the Buddha.” The reluctance to form 
opinions concerning the existence or 
non-existence of the ego safeguards a 
mystery in the human condition. This 
mystery vibrates on the field of empti- 
ness and opens up a horizon which is 
not tainted by goal-oriented and/or 
self-centered ambitions. Humankind 
and its thought-processes are not the 
ultimate norms. Each humanism is 
trapped within its own circle. Human- 
kind projects itself like a piece of 
work to be undertaken, a choice to 
make (Sartre). In the depth of such a 
self looms an urge to liberate itself 
from the tyranny of choice, from the 
necessity to choose. 


Nishitani sharpens the razor's edge in 
his book Religion and Nothingness. 
His interest is not to be a historian 
of religion nor to undertake a compara- 
tive study of religion East and West. 
The scope is far more radical and 
personal: religion as a necessary 
helpful means (upaya) providing escape 
routes out of the paralyzing nihilism 
which characterizes modern society. 
The 

atheistic view leads into a one-way 
road which denies humankind living 
Space and access to the deepest well- 

springs of living. The ambition of 
Nishitani is nothing less than _ to 
blaze a way to salvation which redeems 
us from the slavery we suffer as long 
as we "act like worldly people" (1 Cor. 
32:3)% Nishitani's book presents 
directional points in six chapters 
aimed at helping us to overcome the 
sense of nihility in the name of 
Absolute Nothingness or sunyata. 


Fire will reveal everyone's work, test 
it and show its real quality (1 Cor. 
353)5 Thereby private and personal 
accretions will perish. The consuming 
fire is sunyata - emptiness, which is 
also Ultimate Fullness. Fullness and 
Emptiness are two sides of the same 
coin. Buddha's teaching revolves 
around the empty condition. 


Christianity teaches that God will 
become All in all. Ultimate wholeness 
will prevail. 


Each religious tradition is formed by 
tts sociological Sitz im Leben. 
Cultural and linguistic ornaments adorn 
the exoteric forms of each particular 
religious perspective. Judeo-Christian 
thought structures have paid much 
attention to the concept of history. 
History is the arena where God acts 
with his people. The exodus out of 
Egypt serves as an eternal sign and 
testimony of the salvific will of God. 
Let us turn to Nishitani's understand- 
ing of time and history. 


Salvation and history are held together 
in Western religion. It is a Heils- 
geschichte. God's plan points towards 
completion in the Kingdom of God. The 
directional drive is vocative and each 
person is encouraged to cooperate in 
the building of the Kingdom. Each 
person is called to be a larva Dei, a 
mask of God extending God's love to 
his/her neighbour. But, says 
Nishitani, such a linear understanding 
of time cannot explain itself without 
taking recourse to an outside dimension 
- God. And it is precisely such a 
value-imbued view which has become a 
problem, perhaps even the problem in 
today's world. A teleological motif 
is deeply engrained and ultimately 
grounded in ae Wille zur Macht. 
Nietzsche's view lurks in the 
background including awareness of the 
ensuing effects raised by a value-free 
view - nihilism. 


Nihilism cannot ground itself. It is 
impossible to find a firm standing for 
nihil within the framework of nihil. 
The reason is that its very basis is 
nihilum, ultimate negation. To avoid 
the abyss of sheer nihilum it is given 
a transcendent accent and accorded an 


ecstatic projection. But Nishitani 
discovers the false pretensions and 
points out the subtle self- 
transcendence of nihil - a mistake 
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which he criticizes in Nietzsche, 
Sartre and Heidegger. With Nietzsche 
nihil reigns - Gott ist tot. But it 
is a relative nihil, because Nietzsche 
is still talking about God. Nishitani 
proceeds further, finding God in "the 
Absolute Nothingness of Godhead." 


Non-being has a relative side which is 
dialectically given against the back- 
ground of being. Nishitani wishes to 
penetrate through them both. Tradi- 
tional theism and nihilistic atheism 
are both limited. They offer too early 
answers. Nishitani turns to sunyata - 
Absolute Nothingness. From the stand- 

point of sunyata the being-non-being 
dichotomy takes place on the level of 
relative truth. The quintessential 
point - sunyata - is empty like the 
nave of a wheel, and it is precisely 
due to its emptiness that it can serve 
as the creative centre of the momentous 
eternal now. To each thing is allowed 


Space - identity as well as communal- 
ity. Like nirvana sunyata is not a 
static condition - it is a state of 
becoming. 


A multi-dimensional thrust character- 
izes Nishitani's view. Transcendental- 
ism is refuted, but perhaps sneaks in 
through the backdoor disguised in the 
cloak of “transdescendence". He makes 
use of Buddhist esoteric interpreta- 
tions when he suggests that the Dharma 
preaches itself in each created thing. 
With such an ontological view history 
can be grounded in eternity instead of 
in mere infinity. The strictly linear 
historical view is emptied of its 
teleological historicity and given the 
accent of eternity, timelessness. 


Nishitani undertakes a transcendental 
deduction of religion. A similar 
operation was carried out by’ the 
Swedish theologian Anders Nygren. 
Both Nishitani and WNygren ground 
religion in the concept of eternity 
and proclaim that the religious 
experience is absolutely vital in 
order to protect values as_ such. 


Without recourse to a timeless 
dimension nihilism would prevail and 
human preoccupations with culture and 
religion would prove futile, illusory. 
In Nishitani's thought sunyata is the 
category undergirding his value- 
preserving orientation. Sunyata means 
emptiness, Absolute Nothingness. It 
serves aS a concept of God in 
Nishitani's thinking. But it is a God 
who is transpersonal and trans- 
historical - a God who "lets the sun 
rise on the good and on the evil". It 
is the function which matters, not the 
formal trappings of language and 
thought forms. Sunyata is an ever 
pouring forth well-spring emptying 
itself into the world, or self-emptying 
itself as the world. It is the world 
understood as a kenosis process - an 
ever ongoing creative process, "the 
world worlding itself". This is the 
gist of the message preached by the 
beauty of a flower, a bird's flight 
through the air, the stones on the 
beach. 


In Nishitani's view no value has re- 
course to a transcendent legitimation. 
Each value is firmly grounded within 
itself on a this-worldly basis. There 
is no dimension outside this world. 
Values are self-generating and 
therefore autotelic. Thus, a kind of 
onto-theology results, a view which 
equalizes each person and every thing 
on an elemental level ounder_- the 
suzerainty of Wonderous Being. The 
Dharma resounds everywhere. The 
stones preach. We preach as well, 
provided we are embraced and allow 
ourselves to be found by the Emptiness 
which empties itself in each thing. 


"No one is able to judge the one who 
has the Spirit", the Apostle says (1 
COLtioret. >). Surely Nishitani Sensei 
will remain a challenging voice through 
his book Religion and Nothingness. 
The lofty indecisiveness is the very 
point in the way of communication 
which is Nishitani's hall-mark. The 
book is built like a symphony. There 
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is a theme - sunyata - with six 
variations. It is not a purely 
doctrinal presentation. Rather a 


meditative walk through the landscape 
of religion and philosophy taking the 
wanderer into a ante-religious scenery 
of utter beauty and endless extension. 
We learn in a new key that God is 
alive and that God is in His creation 
- sustaining, active in love and 
compassion. 


To bind God is futile. Western 
theology has sometimes wished to 
encompass God into all too human 
concepts and constructs. Dualistic 
structures have limited the act of 
knowing. There is a double reason for 
these shortcomings and the problems 
they still pose to a Western mind. On 
the one hand the fundamental metaphors 
out of which the idea of God was built 
- Lord, King, Creator, Father - refer 
to particular concrete beings. An 
anthropomorphic image of God is near 
at hand. A relational tension seems 
to posit God and humankind as opponents 
and partners, but on unequal terms. 
God is ultimate reality. The human 
world is a created world depending on 
God. We have two qualitatively 
separate levels of reality asymmetric- 
ally combined. The result is meta- 
physical dualism. 


The second reason is the Greek 
philosophical preoccupations with the 
concept of being. To trace and secure 
the true being of a thing was of utmost 
importance. There was a strong tend- 
ency to think of reality in terms of 
being, with the resultant effect that 
the real became tied up with its esse. 
Against such a philosophical background 
it would be difficult not to think of 
God as being, existing. The danger of 
reifying God lies close at hand. 


Nishitani tears out the verbs. like 
weeds from the grass. God does not 
exist as an entity side by side with 
animals, human beings, trees and 
celestial bodies. God is being itself. 


God has given His/Her own being to the 
world in a way which does away with 
differentiation according to con- 
ventional dualistic measurements. God 
gives Himself/Herself totally, i.e. 
God's particularity and transcendence 
have no preference vis-a-vis’ the 
relational immediacy between God and 
each thing. Actually, God's kenosis 
is identical with permanent and 
abiding presence here and now. 


In such a perspective the word ‘'being' 
loses its decisive claim and is no 
longer a pivotal term in theological 
reasoning. Reality, each thing, does 
not need to legitimize itself by means 
of drawing the line between itself and 
an ever threatening non-being. 


It goes without saying that the dis- 
solution of the trite dualism harbours 
within itself rich possibilities for 
an extended theological reflection. 
Nishitani has seen such possibilities 
and encouraged Christian theologians 
to throw Buddhist leaven into a Western 
dough. There is in Nishitani's think- 
ing a concern for the spiritual quest 
which is captivating. The reason for 
its lure is probably the existential 
mooring of Nishitani's quest. For him 
a life-long struggle was necessary in 
order to break out of premature 
security and alluring calls for 
modesty and balance. His book is by 
no means’~ revolutionary. He would 
certainly disavow such claims. It is 
the grip, the method which captivates 
and the sincerity as well. Not to 
mention the underlying conviction that 
Jesus and the Buddha are walking in 
this world together. 


No wonder that Christian theologians 
have taken to Nishitani's book. Let 
us turn to one of the them: Gordon D. 
Kaufman. When the traditional 
Christian image of God is dissolved 
new light falls upon the person of 
Jesus, says Kaufman. Christians have 
much to gain from pondering the sunyata 
motif as a liberating incentive in the 
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quest for a God unlimited by human con- 
structs. One comes to think of 
pastoral theology and its insistence 
that the image of God sometimes serves 
as a restricting prison which must be 
broken through. Paul Ricoeur, the 
French thinker, suggests the following 
path towards integration: 1) dissolu- 
tion of the image of God; 2) return of 
an image of God; 3) recurrence on a 
symbolic level. 


Kaufman often talks of "points of 
reference". For him the theological 
task is mainly one of construction of 
a trustworthy image of God. He insists 
that the reality of God is the funda- 
mental basis of theology. Much can be 
gained from the participation in inter- 
religious dialogue. But there is no 
synthetic inclination. Christian 
faith remains Christian but extends 
its relevance when listening carefully 
to other aspects of the - concrete 
Spari ts Thus the parallels between 
Christianity and Buddhism should be 
gratefully accepted and pondered. Such 
points of contact are the _ sunyata 
motif, the doctrine oof the _ all- 
pervading Buddha nature and the 
teaching of compassion. Let us by all 
means avoid tendencies to reify the 
image of God, let God be God - Being 
itself. Kaufman summarizes: 1) God 
is self-giving and "emptied himself" 
(Phil. 2:7). The fullness of God is 
God's non-egoness emptying itself into 
this world. The totally self-emptying 
Love is the deepest ground of Life. 
2) Jesus Christ is the sign of God's 
presence in the world. He is God's 
Immanuel. 3) Through the Spirit God 
is always and everywhere present in 
the world. 


Three aspects inter-penetrating one 
another point out the multi-dimensional 
vista and function which characterize 
living faith. The sound of wide 
oceans. The soothing play of waves 
against the side of tiny rowboats. 
The sun rising slowly in the East. 
White skeletons in the prairie grass. 


The traceless line of a bird flying 
through the air. Nishitani walks 
aimlessly through such landscapes and 
he invites us to become his partners. 
Getting to know him means sharing a 
theological reflection which is some- 
times elevated to a level of utmost 
delight. But it comes to a point when 
he leaves us alone...as he himself had 
to walk alone. He will then rejoice 
noticing that we also become our own 


riddles or koans. Perhaps he will 
remind us of the old saying: Man's 
extremity is God's opportunity. In 


the contradictions we may well lose 
each point of support, forget all the 
lessons we were taught and all the 
tidy ways of reasoning we memorized. 
A living forceful stream of living 
water overwhelms us and we may realize 
that we are taken into service and 
called to act. We may then also, 
perhaps, remember the words of Him who 
said: “Foxes have holes and birds 
have nests, but the Son of Man has 


nowhere to lie down and rest" (Luke 
9:58). 
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INTRODUCTION 
to 


An Important Contribution to the Debate on Christology 


Religious plurality has become a very important facet in Christian 
theological discussion. This discussion has, over a period of time, had 
the effect of radically challenging some of the basic ways in which 
Christian theology had been articulated in earlier centuries. 


With the passage of time an overall general discussion on _ the 
implications of interfaith dialogue to Christian theology has begun to 
focus on the important question of christology. Recently a number of 
contributions have been made to this discussion but we would like to 
particularly draw your attention to the volume by the former Director of 
the Sub-Unit on Dialogue, Dr. Stanley J. Samartha entitled “One Christ - 
Many Religions: Toward a Revised Christology". (Orbis 1991). 


Commenting on Dr. Samartha's contribution, the Sri Lankan Catholic 
theologian, Tissa Balasuriya writes: 


A decisively valuable contribution ... Samartha, who 
knows both Western and Indian religious thought in 
depth, has given us a book accessible yet impressive 
in its scholarship. It distills the wisdom of a long 
life spent in the pursuit of a christology that 
overcomes the problems of Christian exclusivism and is 
faithful to the way taught by Jesus ... a book of 
subtiety and grace, theologically credible, 
spiritually satisfying, and pastorally helpful. 


On 13 September 1991 a symposium was organized in Bangalore on this 
important book, to which Dr. Paul Knitter made a theological response. 


We now publish the comments by Paul F. Knitter and a response to Knitter 
by Dr. Stanley J. Samartha. 


We hope that this discussion will encourage you to read the fuller 
contribution by Dr. Samartha, thus engaging yourself in a debate that has 
become crucial to Christian theology. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 
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Stanley Samartha’'s 


"ONE CHRIST - MANY RELIGIONS" 


Plaudits and Problems 


- Paul F. Knitter - 


There are many reasons why this book 
can truly be considered Stanley 
Samartha's opus magnum - his major 
achievement. First of all, one of the 
most striking qualities of the book is 
its clarity. Unlike many of his theo- 
logical colleagues, Samartha has always 
been a lucid writer; but he has not 
always been able to speak his mind as 
directly and forthrightly as he would 
have liked. This was especially the 
case when he was Director of the Sub- 
Unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths and Ideologies at the WCC 
(1971-80). In this volume, freed from 
the political and diplomatic’ con- 
straints of having to find a common 
voice for the variety of church 
communities in the WCC, Samartha is 
finally able to state his’ case 
clearly, forcefully, without any 
reservations. But the real signi- 
ficance of this volume is to be found 
in the way it embodies and articulates 
achievements which can only be called 
extraordinary and historic in their 
effects on the Christian churches. 
Many others have lavishly recognized 
Samartha's contribution to a theology 
of religions. In a letter to Dr. K.C. 
Abraham on the occasion of this 
celebration of the book's publication, 
Dr. J. Russell Chandran wrote: 


This book is an important contri- 
bution to Christian response _ to 
religious pluralism...going beyond 
that of inclusivism to the recogni- 
tion of plurality of responses. 


Dirk Mulder has called Samartha "the 
architect of interreligious dialogue 
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in the WCC", while Wesley Ariarajah 
has described Samartha's contribution 
as "phenomenal in its impact’ and 
influence on the ecumenical movement". 

For Kenneth Cracknell, Samartha is "a 
pioneer in showing us how Christian 
theological reflection may be done, 
and perhaps can best be done in an 
open way". Personally, I would 
venture to say that in regard to 
Christian attitudes toward other 
religions, what Rahner has been for 
Catholic theology, Samartha has been 


for Protestant theology: a bold 
pioneer who has opened new paths for 
Christian belief and action. Samartha 


has influenced, stimulated, guided 
Protestant attitudes towards other 
faiths in a historic way. This book 
summarizes and focuses that pioneering 
contribution. In a sense, just as 
Rahner's Foundations of the Christian 
Faith capped his theological achieve- 
ments, so does this volume do the same 
for Samartha's thinking on _ other 
religions and their meaning for the 
church. 


But we are here not just to celebrate 
and praise, but also to question and 
learn - not just plaudits but also 
problems. Thus, in what follows I 
Widdemtry 6 tomhsi ft: soutrysomess ofobSthe 
pivotal issues and questions’ that 
Samartha has posed for Christian 
theology in this book. I do so in the 
hope that in our discussion this 
afternoon, both he and we may try to 
respond to these issues and so carry 
on the dialogue. The issues I would 
like to raise break down into four 
main categories. 


I. CHRISTOLOGY: THE UNIQUENESS OF 
CHRIST 


One Christ - Many Religions stands at 
the end of a long, but coherent 


development in Samartha's christology 
- from inclusivism to pluralism, from 
a form of christocentrism to theo- 
centrism (although we have to be 
careful of these terms), from a cosmic 
christology to a cosmic pneumatology. 
As he moved toward the pluralistic 
formulation of his understanding of 
Christ (since the mid 70's), he has 
challenged his fellow Christians to 
explore possibilities of being fully 
committed to Christ and yet fully open 
to others, possibilities of recogniz- 
ing other "avatars" besides Christ. 


While I am in fundamental agreement 
with what he is proposing, I want to 
point out areas of concern where I 
think he needs either to be more 
cautious or to say more in order to 
press his christological points more 
convincingly. (I myself have faced 
many of these same questions, so I am 
sharing the burden of response with 
him. ) 


A. Biblical concerns 


In developing his pluralistic or theo- 
centric christology, Samartha needs to 
lay, I suggest, more solid, or more 
extensive, biblical foundations. Ge 
he wants to persuade his’ fellow 
Christians, he has to give a more 
adequate answer to those who will say: 

“But you are contradicting the Bible". 


He does offer many biblical arguments 
for grounding his claims about how 
Jesus is divine - or why we should not 
speak of an ontological identity of 
Jesus with God. But I would like to 
see him wrestle more explicitly with 
those passages of the New Testament 
that directly contradict his plural- 
istic proposals: the "exclusive" or 
“one and only" statements about Jesus 
found in various of the NT traditions, 
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for instance, 1 Tim. 2:5, which extols 
Jesus as the "one mediator" between 
God and humanity, or John 1:14 which 
proclaims Jesus as the "only begotten 
son Of God’; .0r tlw ecor. 1Ss21—22 
announcing that just as all died in 
one man, Adam, so all will be brought 
to life in one man, Christ Jesus. 


How do we understand such statements, 
such professions of faith? One cannot 
simply respond with the somewhat trite 
answer (as I did in my book, No Other 
Name?) that such texts should be taken 

seriously but not literally. What does 
it mean to take them seriously? What 
is the positive content of § such 
assertions of the early communities? 
In particular, I would be extremely 
eager to see how Samartha would use 
his "new .Asian hermeneutics" (see 
chapter 5) to interpret these texts. 
He presents this hermeneutical approach 
aS a personal perception of the truth 
of a text - a perception made possible 
through spiritual discipline and 
through dialogue with others. How 
would such an understanding of biblical 
hermeneutics be applied, for instance, 
to the passage of Acts 4:12 that there 
is "no other name" in which we can 
find salvation other than the name of 
Jesus? 


B. Pastoral concerns 


A basic guideline or criterion for 
theological explorations is the 
principle of reception: does the new 
theological proposal or insight enable 
the community of Christians to express 
its faith? Is the theological claim 
received at least by a sizeable 
portion of the church? Or is it the 
theologian's pet or personal agenda? 


One of the staunchest criticisms that 
I have received in my efforts’ to 
develop ae pluralistic theology of 
religions based on a= pluralistic 
christology has come from people like 
Hans Kung, Avery Dulles, Gregory Baum, 
Monika Hellwig (none of them = are 


theologians who bend with the wind): 
they tell me that a view of Christ 
that no longer holds him up as God's 
definitive and normative revelation 
and final savior simply will not be 
received by the Christian community. 
To follow such theological paths is to 
wander beyond the confines of the 
church. 


My question to Stanley, and to all of 
you, is whether this is, or should be, 
a concern for him here in Asia, in 
view of the "sensus fidelium" of Asian 
churches. Is Samartha's christology, 
which is prepared to see Jesus as one 
among many saviors, something’ that 
illumines or fogs the faith of Asian 
Christians? 


C. Philosophical concerns 


This is an objection to the new 
pluralist theology of religions coming 
from Schubert Ogden. Granting 
Samartha's fundamental principle that 
God is an Absolute which can never 
have a full, final expression in any 
religion or revealer, granting that 
all revelation and knowledge of God is 
only "relatively adequate" (Tracy), 
isn't it philosophically possible (and 
maybe theologically reasonable and 
practical) that amid all the relative 
revelations that have come forth from 
the self-manifestation of God, one 
among them may excel the others and so 
serve as the norm for all the others? 
Perhaps among. all these relative 
revelations, there is one that is less 
relative, and so more adequate, than 
the others. 


I raise this as a possibility - one 
that Samartha perhaps does not consider 
in his claims that, given God's 
absolute nature, no one religion can 
be described as superior over another. 
As Ogden has contended, aren't plural- 
ists like Samartha a bit too hasty in 
making this assertion? They are start- 
ing with a basic equality, or a common 
relativity, among all religions that 
cannot be presumed, but, rather, must 
be established. 
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D. Ethical concerns 


If Stanley and other pluralists hold 
that Christ need not, or cannot, be 
held up as an absolute norm over other 
religions, if they hold that Christians 
no longer should view Christianity as 
Superior, then where do they draw 
their norms, where do they find their 
ethical foundation, to resist what 
they see as evil in other religions? 
Are there not certain practices 
proposed by religion which we would 
want to brand as intolerable? Yet how 
can a moral judgment be made that 
something is intolerable if there are 
no absolute norms, if one _ religion 


cannot pass an absolute ethical 
judgment over another religion? - I am 
asking the question of norms: what 


norms, what ethical "absolutes", or 
what non-negotiables does Samartha 
bring to the dialogue? 


I am well aware that he recognizes the 
danger of ethical relativism - what he 
calls “ethical fruit salad", in which 
anyone can add anything one wants to. 
And he does raise the question of 
criteria of truth. But I am not aware 
of any particular writing where 
Samartha really elaborates on what 
those criteria might be. True, he 
Says that such criteria must _ be 
elaborated in the dialogue. But I'm 
not sure just how he would go about 
doing that. 


II. MISSION 


After christology (and related to it), 
the area in which Samartha makes some 
of his most revolutionary proposals is 
that of mission and evangelism. If I 
may summarize ideas known to all of 
you, I would say that instead of 
subordinating dialogue to mission (as 
traditionally has been done), he sub- 


ordinates mission to dialogue. In 
arguing that we should speak of 
"witness" rather than mission, 
Samartha is subsuming mission within 
dialogue: The process of dialogue is 
twofold: speaking and listening - or 


witnessing to others and learning from 
them. For Samartha, I believe, mission 
or witnessing is an aspect of dialogue. 


And the primary goal of this process 
of witnessing or missioning is, for 
Samartha, not to establish the church 
but to further. the Kingdom. I think 
this is implied in his definition of 
mission: "Mission is God's continuing 
activity through the Spirit to mend 
the brokenness of creation, to over- 
come the fragmentation of humanity, 
and to heal the rift between humanity, 
nature and God". (Qne Christ, p.149) 


Understanding mission as an aspect of 
dialogue for the purpose of establish- 
ing the Kingdom, Samartha revises the 
traditional goal of conversion. 
Missioners should seek not horizontal 
but vertical conversions - not 
conversions from one religion to 
another but conversions to a deeper 
grasp of Divine Truth and a fuller 
commitment to working for the Kingdom. 


I resonate profoundly with what 
Samartha says about mission. Butwer 
also realize that when I resonate with 
Stanley, I clash with the Vatican. 
This notion of mission is’ rather 
explicitly rejected, for instance, in 
the Pope John Paul II's recent en- 
cyclical on mission Redemptoris Missio. 
Again, I have to ask Samartha and all 
of you, can such a notion of mission 
be "received" by the churches? 


I have a more particular question that 
has to do with Samartha's notion of 
conversion. Is his distinction between 
horizontal and vertical conversion too 
facile? If he holds to the universal 
relevance of Jesus Christ, if he holds 
that the Gospel vision must _ be 
witnessed to among all nations - he 
must also recognize that only a 
community of believers, the church, 
can carry on this mission. But how 
can the church community really be 
present in a non-Christian cultural 
context unless there be conversions? 
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I think that Samartha needs to say 
more about the relation between 
witnessing and seeking converts. 
There cannot simply be a dichotomy 
between the two. 


III PNEUMATOLOGY 


Way back in 1971,in his address to the 
Addis Ababa address, and more clearly 
in his Teape Westcott lectures of 
1974, Samartha planted a time-bomb in 
Christian theology of religions that 
only recently has gone off, both in 
his own writings and in_ general 
theological discussion. I am talking 
about his proposal that a revised - or 
better, restored - understanding of 
the Holy Spirit can open new doors, 
and remove old obstacles, in a theology 
of religions. Unless I am mistaken, 
this is part of the development in his 
theology from a cosmic christology to 
a cosmic pneumatology. 


Simply but profoundly, Samartha urges 
that the Klingenthal Memorandum of 
1979, produced by Eastern and Western 
theologians and recommended by Faith 
and Order, be taken seriously in its 
urging that the original form of the 
third article of the Nicene Creed, 
without the filioque, “should be 
recognized as the normative one and 
restored..." ("The Filioque Clause in 
Ecumenical Perspective: Klingenthal 
Memorandum 1979", Apostolic Faith 
Today: A Handbook for Study. 
Hans-Georg Link, ed. Geneva: WCC, 
1985, p.243.) 


I use Samartha's own words to draw out 
the implications of omitting the 
filioque for a theology of religions: 
If the procession of the Spirit is 
linked to both Father and Son, then 
"the flow of the Spirit is restricted 
to the Christo-monistic channel and 
limited to the Church and, only through 
the Church, to the rest of humanity". 
But if the Father is the only source 
of the Spirit, then "there will be a 
far more theological space for _ the 


Spirit proceeding from the Father to 
breathe freely through the whole 
oikoumene that includes neighbours of 
other faiths as well." ("The Holy 
Spirit and People of Other Faiths", 
Ecumenical Review 42 (1990) 254.) 


I think that Samartha's proposal must 
be taken seriously. Indeed, the WCC 
Sub-Unit on Dialogue tried to do just 
that in its theological meeting at 
Baar in January 1989 and at the World 
Assembly in Canberra - unfortunately, 
with limited results. 


Whether we drop the filioque or not, 
if we return to an orthodox Trinitarian 
theology which sees the persons of the 
Trinity as relationes subsistentes - 
as subsistent relations, that is, as 
genuinely different from (subsistent) 
but also genuinely related to each 
other, and if such ae Trinitarian 
theology enables us to view the work 
of the Spirit in other religions as 
really different, but also_ really 
related, to the work of Christ, we 
will have a means of getting around 
the christological impasse that the 
WCC and the Vatican face in their 
efforts to work out a coherent theology 
of religions. 


Therefore, my question is: should a 
theology of religions be grounded in 
pneumatology rather than christology? 
Should Samartha himself, in his future 
writings on religions, give more 
attention to the universal activity of 
the Spirit and tone down his efforts 
to promote a theocentric Christology? 


IV. DIALOGUE AND LIBERATION 


The last issue I would like to raise 
has to do with the relation between 
interreligious dialogue and liberation 
or concern for the oppressed. From 
his early writings, and even more 
clearly and strongly in chapters 3 and 
4 of his book, Samartha has insisted 
that there is a necessary linkage 
between the many religions and _ the 
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many poor. Dialogue carried out 
without a regard for the masses of 
victims of injustice would be, at 
least for the Christian, immoral. 


My question, however, (and it's a 
question that only a friend may ask) 
has to do with how well Samartha's 
praxis conforms to his theory. To 
make my point, let me phrase the 
question with a sharpness that makes 
me uncomfortable. Should some 
religious groups oor traditions’ be 
excluded from our Christian dialogue 
with other believers? The question 
smacks of the very exclusivism that I, 
and Samartha, have long fought. But 
it must be asked. 


My question, as all of you can surmise, 
has to do with the particular 
criticism that Samartha has frequently 
faced: that in dialoguing, as_ he 
does, with Advaitic, Brahmanical 
Hinduism he is indirectly affirming a 
System that has condoned, if not 
caused, the oppression of the lower 
castes. Samartha's response restated 
clearly and firmly in this’ book: 
"While recognising the developments 
during recent years of liberation 
theology in Latin America, Minjung 
theology in South Korea, and Dalit 
theology in India, bi find so 
substantial reasons to change my 
earlier emphasis on advaita." (p.235) 


Personally, I agree basically with the 
reasons he _- gives for this firm 
position: like iti ncome nott the 
Advaitic-Hindu vision has pervasively 
influenced Indian culture; also and 
more significantly, Advaita, with its 
stress on the Mystery of Truth and its 
non-dualistic (Panikkar: cosmo- 
theandric) understanding of divine- 
finite reality, has much to teach 
Christians. Thus, I tend to agree 
with him that traditional Hinduism 
cannot be excluded from Christian 
dialogue. 


But I would have to add something: if 


indeed Brahmanic Hinduism has been and 
continues to be a bastion or foundation 
for oppressive practices, then a 
dialogue with it must be a conditioned 
dialogue. A Christian, it seems to 
me, can dialogue with such a religious 
tradition only if the Christian - 
carefully and respectfully but clearly 
and firmly - first pronounces a 
prophetic word of criticism. And if 
the dialogue partner refuses to 
dialogue with this criticism and 
examine the claimed oppressive misuse 
of religion, then the Christian 
partner, I think, must shake the dust 
from his/her feet and move on to other 
towns and villages where dialogue can 
include liberation. 


I feel utterly inadequate in judging 
whether such a decision applies to 
Advaitic Hinduism. But the theoretical 


claim, that sometimes some_ people 
cannot be admitted to the dialogue, 
must be faced. Again, Stanley is 
helping us face it. 


Orbis Books believes that one of the 
qualities of good theology is that it 
disturbs the theological peace of the 
churches. That is why we were so 
eager to publish Samartha's book. E 
am sure that this afternoon, and in 
Many other discussions of this book, 
people will be happily and profitably 
disturbed. 


Dr. Paul Knitter lectures in the 
Department oof Theology of Xavier 
University, Ohio. 


IN SEARCH OF A REVISED CHRISTOLOGY 


A Response to Paul Knitter 


- §.J. Samartha - 


I am grateful to Paul Knitter not only 
for his points of criticism but also 
for the gracious manner in which he 
has made them. Rather than defend 
myself against every point let me 
respond to certain important issues in 
order to carry the debate forward. 


There is a certain tentativeness in my 
book, indicated by the word "towards" 
in the sub-title. The time span of 
two or three decades is far too short 
for any firm and definite christology 
in a religiously plural world. It is 
an ongoing process in the life of the 
Church. Therefore all efforts in this 
area have to be open-ended for some 
time. Knitter remarks that I need "to 
be more cautious or to say more in 
order to press my christological points 
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more convincingly". This task is made 
a bit easier for me because Knitter 
Says that "he shares the burden or 
response with me". 


Biblical Concerns 


Knitter remarks that I need to give 
more attention to the "difficult" 
texts, the "exclusive" passages in the 
Bible. I hesitated to give this matter 
extensive treatment because of several 
reasons. There is no agreement among 


Christians themselves _ Catholic, 
Orthodox and Protestant - on the 
question of biblical authority. 


Biblical scholars themselves disagree 
on the interpretation and theological 
use off these? texts: Further, ino 
amount of sophisticated exegesis or 


sociological analysis of the context 
will convince those who accept without 
question the inspiration and_ the 
"inerrancy" of the Bible. Moreover, 
from many years of experience in 
ecumenical debates I know that’ the 
moment someone quotes one of _ the 


"exclusive" texts - this invariably 
happened in every meeting where the 
question of religions came up - the 


debate was stalled. No way whatsoever 
could be found to take the debate 
forward. 


I have, however, suggested in my book 
that one possible way of responding to 
these texts is to accept them as 
expressions of commitment within a 
particular community of faith without 
extending their authority beyond its 
boundaries. The hermeneutical question 
would then be, not what to do with 
these texts, but how to relate them to 
each other in the life of the larger 
community. Instead of addressing this 
question to theologians of religion, 
perhaps biblical scholars, particularly 
those in Asia, including India, could 
grapple with these texts in order to 
help theologians to discover a 
biblically sound approach. 


However, it seems to me that any break- 
through in this area will not come 
through a "grappling" with these texts, 
particularly because neighbours’ of 
other faiths too have their "exclusive" 
texts. This is likely to remain an 
unresolved question for a long time. 


Pastoral Concerns 


Knitter refers to "the principle of 
reception for all theological 
expressions", and asks whether what I 
Say about a revised christology "is 
acceptable to a sizeable number of 
Christians? Here the question is: 
reception by whom? 


By the institutional Church, the 
hierarchy, synods, councils, and 
bishops? By nature they are careful 
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and cautious, and avoid taking risks 


where "new" suggestions are _ made. 
Galileo had to wait for a considerable 
time before his opinions got 


"reception" by the Church. 


By theologians? This is indeed a con- 
troversial question but already there 
are quite a few theologians, not just 
in Asia, but in other parts of the 
world as well, dealing with this 
matter in a positive way. There is a 
discernible ferment in this area of 
theological thinking. Quite a few 
theologians (including Knitter), are 
in sympathy with this line of thinking. 


By people in the congregations? Lay 
people, particularly young people, 
who, unlike the clergy, live and work 
together daily with neighbours’ of 
other faiths, are far more impatient 
with the ethical implications of 
exclusive claims, and far more sensi- 
tive to ways of seeking new relation- 
ships with them, than the clergy 
imagine. Many examples can be given 
from my experience in three continents, 
extending over two decades. 


By neighbours of other faiths? Why 
not? If, in connection with a bullock- 


cart christology, some neighbours of 
other faiths, hearing the clatter of 
the wheels and the tinkling of bells 
around the neck of bullocks, should 
walk alongside the cart, even hop on, 
for a chat with the driver about the 
cargo being carried - that surely does 
have some theological significance for 
Christians. 


By a sizeable number of Christians? 
In the development of human thought 
quantitative size is less important 
than qualitative strength. A fly can 
make a buffalo swish its tail, and 
sometimes, even to get up and move. 


Philosophical Concerns 


Knitter refers to a question raised by 
Schubert Ogden, and formulates the 


question to me in the following words: 
"Granting Samartha's fundamental 
principle that God is an Absolute that 
can never have a full, final expression 
in any religion or revealer, granting 
that all revelation and knowledge of 
God is only ‘relatively adequate' 
(Tracy), isn't Be philosophically 
possible (and may be theologically 
reasonable and practical) that amid 
all the relative revelations that have 
come forth from the self-manifestation 
of God, one amon them ma excel 
others and so serve as the norm for 
all the others?" (Emphasis added.) 


As a finite human being, and as a 
Christian, my profound hesitation 
before the Mystery of God or Absolute 
or Sat, makes it impossible for me to 
answer the question in the affirmative. 
There are at least three reasons for 
this’: ethical, epistemological and 
philosophical/theological. 


The ethical is put first because the 
damage an exclusive claim does’ to 
human relations in a multi-religious 
society is far greater, far more 
wounding, than people who live in 
mono-religious societies can ever 
imagine, let alone experience in daily 
contacts. It introduces an element of 
injustice into God's creation, and 
adversely affects human relationships 
in the community. It is like Jacob 
giving the multi-coloured coat to 
Joseph. No wonder Joseph was thrown 
into the well by his brothers, and 
later on, sold as a slave. 


The epistemological question is: how 
do we know? Even when it is claimed 
that we know because it is God who 
reveals the truth to us, the finiteness 
of the human distorts the reception of 
that revelation. How do we know what 
we know to be true? This applies to 
all claims in history - exclusive or 
pluralist. All that can be said is 
that to those who have responded to 
the Mystery of Truth, and so have 
received the Truth through a particular 
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relative, that relative becomes true, 
becomes the norm. For _us, Christians, 
the meaning of this Mystery is revealed 
through Jesus Christ and in the Spirit. 
For us Christians, Jesus Christ, and 
no other, is the norm. 


The human compulsion to absolutize the 
relative and to relativize the 
Absolute, that is, to obliterate the 
ontological space between the Absolute 
and the relative, is an ever present 
temptation in all pluralist contexts. 
Where the relative is absolutized, by 
suggesting that only one among _ the 
many is true, Truth is imprisoned 
within history. Where the absoluteness 
of the Absolute is acknowledged, and 
the relativity of relatives accepted, 
Truth is .cherished because, then, it 
does not become the possession of any 
one particular community. Plurality 
does not relativise Truth; at: 
relativises different responses’ to 
Truth. 


Mission - Dialogue 


Knitter makes several points here: that 
I “subordinate mission to dialogue"; 

that I make "the primary goal of 
witnessing or missioning not to 
establish the Church but to further the 
kingdom"; that I “emphasize ‘'vertical' 
conversions to a deeper grasp of divine 
truth and fuller commitment to working 
for the kingdom rather than a 
‘horizontal' movement of people from 
other communities to the Christian 
community". Alt* Sthis, points 200e 
Knitter, "goes against the official 
teaching of the Church as emphasized 
in the Pope's recent Encyclical on 


mission: Redemptoris Missio. 


The tension between mission and 
dialogue arises only when the fact of 
religious pluralism, that is, that we 
Christians live together with people, 
neighbours of other faiths, is taken 
seriously. In the previous era this 
did not arise or was very feeble 
because it was assumed that pluralism 


was merely an obstacle on the road to 
be swept aside in the interests of 
Christian mission. Other religions 
were there only to be conquered. 
This is the reason why the tension 
between the two is felt with greater 
intensity today than in previous years 
within the missiological consciousness 
of the Church. 


Also, the way in which the question is 
stated, that mission seems to be sub- 
ordinated to dialogue, is unhelpful. 
The question is not of subordinating 
the one to the other, but of the 
relation between the two in the total 
ministry of the Church in a pluralist 
world. It is this "either/or" 
dichotomy in which the question is 
formulated that leads to debate 
without response from either side. In 
the early years of the dialogue debate 
(1960s) many people regarded mission 
and dialogue as alternatives: mission 
or dialogue. Those who were in 
mission, it was claimed, just could 
not be in dialogue. The goal of 
mission was said to be "conversion", 
not "conversation". Later on, some 
people discovered that in the actual 
experience of dialogue, moments’ do 
arise when Christian witness was indeed 
possible. This led to the theory of 
dialogue for mission, that is, the 
instrumental use of dialogue. Many 
Evangelicals, when they talk of 
dialogue today, do so only in this 
way. Still later, some felt’ that 
dialogue and mission could be regarded 
as parts or aspects of the Church's 
ministry, distinct yet related to each 
other in the total ministry of the 
Church. Today there are some who talk 
of dialogue beyond mission and mission 


beyond dialogue, but where this 
"beyond" points to is left unclear. 

On the question of "vertical" and 
"horizontal" conversions, Knitter's 


question may be paraphrased _ thus: 
"Community is essential to mission, and 
conversions are essential to produce 
community. How then can  ~mission 
function without conversions?" 
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My terms "vertical" and "horizontal" 
were not propounded as heavy and 
ponderous missiological theories to be 
debated. They are born out of a deep 
anguish I feel at the present state of 
Christians in India who were’ the 
products of “mass conversions" of a 
previous era. The goal of mission 
cannot be the statistical expansion of 
the Christian community and the diminu- 
tion of other communities. Genuine 
conversion always involves metanoia, 
repentance, a change of heart, a trans- 
formation within, not a change of 
religious labels. Horizontal 
conversions, that is, shifting of 
masses of people from other religious 
communities to the Christian, have not 
only impoverished the life of the 
Church, but also weakened the witness 
of the Church in India. 


Two other factors have to be noted 
here. First, the assumption that an 
issue like "conversions" can be dis- 
cussed in isolation, that is purely in 
missiological terms, is an illusion. 
Political and social factors invariably 
influence the understanding and 
practice of mission. The mass shifting 
of groups of people from one community 
to another has serious political 
consequences for the integrity of the 
nation to which missiologists from 
abroad hardly pay any attention. Two, 
countries like China and India, with 
their ancient cultures that have 
Survived over the centuries, have 
different notions of the "individual" 


and the "community" than those 
developed in the West. The notion of 
religious communities, labelled, 


boundaried, and separated from each 
other on the basis of doctrine, with 
mor. gates. for’ . traffic” across the 
borders, is strange in these cultures. 

Notions developed in other cultures, 
themselves under pressure and in 
danger of disintegration, should not 
be imposed on these cultures. The 
notion of "multiple-belonging", for 
example, so familiar to people in 
China arid India, has values in a 
pluralist society which should not be 


denied by people who are used to live 
only in mono-religious societies. Why 
should the notion and the actual 
presence of an "“unbaptized Koinonia”, 
for example, in India, be dismissed so 
easily by the official Church, without 
giving it sufficient time and space to 
grow and be tested in life? 
Unstructured small communities, 
committed to God in Christ and living 
in the Spirit, may, and do often bear 
more effective witness to the trans- 
forming power of the gospel, than 
large institutional structures. 


My conviction is that the tension 
between mission and dialogue should 
not be resolved too quickly. Christians 
in Asia should resist all pressures 
from on high to resolve these tensions 
now, because Christians may have to 
live with them for a long time to come. 
At any rate, time and space have to be 
given to the Holy Spirit to work in 
the hearts of people. 


Pneumatology 


After observing that there is a 
development in my theology from "a 
cosmic christology to a cosmic pneuma- 
tology" Knitter asks: "Should a 
theology of religions now be grounded 
in pneumatology rather than 
christology? Should not Samartha 
himself, in his future writings on 
religions, give more attention to the 
universal activity of the Spirit and 
tone down his efforts to promote a 
theocentric christology?" While this 
observation about the development of 
my theology is chronologically 
correct, it needs some _ theological 
qualification. 


Two comments are in order. BIest, 
because we are at the beginning of a 
process of reflection on this matter, 
we should not be too quick in moving 
from one theory to another - from 
Church-centric to Christo-centric to 
theo-centric, and now, to pneumato- 

centric. We need to take still 
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pictures of a fast-moving scene to 
look at personalities and principles 
and life in the congregations far more 
carefully. More theological space and 
spiritual leisure are necessary to 
allow new insights to emerge, after 
testing and trying them in the life of 
the believing community. 


Second, pneumatology, along with new 
developments in the Church regarding 
the "“filioque" clause, does indeed 
provide more freedom to develop what 
may prove to be a more satisfying 
theology of religions. To me christo- 
centrism and theo-centrism are not 


alternatives. I am theocentric 
because I am _ christocentric. I am 
theocentric because Jesus Christ 
himself was theo-centric. SO ™Co0} 


do not now regard pneumatology as 
another alternative, that is, I do not 
abandon theocentric christology to 
choose a pneumato-centric theology. 
Theos provides the foundation, 
Christos, the anchorage in history, 
and Pneuma the guiding power for 
Christian life and witness in a plural- 
istic world. Therefore, while agreeing 
with Knitter that pneumatology now 
holds greater promise in developing a 
new theology of religions, I hesitate 
to regard the Holy Spirit apart from 
the love of God and the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Chrrsec,. They belong 
together in the diversified unity of 
God's life. Therefore even while 
exploring the creative possibilities 
of a Spirit-centred theology of 
religions, the internal rhythm of the 
Trinity, symbolically pointing to the 
Ultimate Mystery, should be retained 
for the sake of the integrity of 
Christian theology. 


Dialogue and Liberation 


With reference to the use of certain 
advaitic categories in connection with 
my revised christology, Knitter makes 
several observations: 


In dialoguing as he does’ with 
advaitic, Brahmanical Hinduism, 
Samartha is indirectly affirming a 
System that has condoned, if not 
caused, the oppression of the lower 
castes. 


Also: 


If indeed Brahmanic Hinduism has 
been and continues to be a bastion 
or foundation for oppressive 
practices, then dialogue with it 
must be a conditioned dialogue... 
first a prophetic word of criticism 
must be pronounced... if the 
dialogue partner refuses to 
dialogue with this word, then the 
Christian partner must shake _ the 
dust from his/her feet and move on 
to other towns and villages where 
dialogue can include liberation. 


He goes even further when he says that 


“the theoretical claim that some- 
times, some people cannot be 


admitted to dialogue must be faced. 
(Emphasis added.) 


There are several assumptions behind 
these remarks: 


- that advaita, identified with Brah- 
manical Hinduism, have caused and 
condones the oppression of _ the 
lower castes, and continues to be a 
foundation for such practices. 


Therefore both advaita and 
Brahmanical Hinduism have to be 
condemned; 


- that Christians should not even 
admit them, that is, advaitins and 
Brahmanical Hindus, to dialogue 
unless they are prepared to listen 
to “the prophetic word" which 
Christians are ever ready to 
proclaim to them; 


- that Samartha, by dialoguing with 
advaita, (claiming that there are 
some good things in it), indirectly 
affirms the Brahmanical system. 
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Knitter places me firmly among Brahmin 
asuras over against Dalit devas, on 
the side of the oppressors over against 
the oppressed. These observations are 
not so much "criticisms" of my book as 
"charges" against me. Therefore I have 
to be a little more personal and a bit 
more defensive than usual. Also, to 
keep the debate on a certain level 
ideological prejudice and emotional 
involvements should be avoided. 


I have never been a political and 


social activist in my life. This may 
be because of my =upbringing 9 and 
intellectual formation over the 


years. I have devoted my life to a 
vocation of scholarship, theological 
reflection and writing. I am no more 
an expert on ideologies than some of 
my friends are experts on religions. 


This does not mean that I am _ uncon- 
cerned with issues of social justice. 
There are many people like me not only 
in the churches of Asia, including 
India, but in other countries as well. 

I greatly admire Knitter's crusading 
zeal against oppressive Brahmanism and 
genuine concern for oppressed Dalits. 
But I too am against the evils of the 
caste system and untouchability, not 
just within Hindu society but within 
the Christian Church in India as well. 


To reject, or not to admit any one to 
dialogue, is against my _ § 1life-long 
commitment to the dialogical principle. 
I am prepared to dialogue even with 
the devil as long as the language of 
discourse is Indian English. 


No one prevents Christians from 
uttering “the prophetic word" against 
all oppressors, not just Brahmanic, 
but Christian as well. But should not 
Christians also be ready "to listen" 
to some "non-prophetic words" from 
their partners in dialogue? No one 
denies that Brahmanical society has 
been, and is indeed, oppressive even 
to this day. But the impression that 
in India it is only the Christians who 

are fighting against the evils of 


caste and untouchability is mistaken. 
There are many others, in far larger 
numbers, Buddhist Dalits, Muslim 
Dalits, secular Hindus and Hindus from 
within the Brahmanical Hindu society 
itself, who are also fighting against 
these evils. Should not Christians 
join them in this common struggle 
against evil instead of pretending 
that they are the only ones who possess 
the "prophetic word" against social 
injustice? 


The roots of advaita go back to the 
Upanishads, the Brahma Sutra, and the 
Bhagavadgita. Sankara (8 cent. A.D.) 
did not invent the caste system, but 
was part of it, and certainly supported 
ets I do not have the slightest 
intention to support the oppressive 
Brahmanical system either directly or 
indirectly. But because Sankara was a 
Brahmin, therefore, should advaita, be 
totally rejected? 


Consider the following: 


Aristotle accepted or condoned slavery 
as part of his ancient Greek society. 
This did not prevent Aquinas’ from 
building his Summa on the basis of 
Aristotelian philosophy. In fact, for 
many centuries in Europe, the 
intellectual credibility of Christian 
theology rested on Aristotelian 
philosophy as used by Aquinas. 


Martin Luther’ was strongly § anti- 
semitic. During the peasants' revolt 
in Germany he supported the German 
feudal barons who’ ruthlessly _ sup- 
pressed the poor German Dalits. This 
does not prevent Lutheran theologians 
from accepting his doctrines: "by 
faith alone" and "by grace alone". 


English is regarded as the language of 
British oppression. But that has not 
prevented Indians from using it on 
behalf of the oppressed most of whom 
do not speak or write or understand 
the language. Vatsyayana, the author 

of Kamasutra (a sex manual), was a 
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Brahmin, but that has not prevented 
non-Brahmins from reading it. Besides, 
many non-Brahmins have contributed to 
the heritage of Sanskrit literature. 
Traditionally, Valmiki, the author of 
Ramayana, was of the hunter caste. 
Vyasa, the author of Mahabharata, was 
of the fisher folk caste. Kalidasa, 
the author of the famous’ Sanskrit 
drama Shakuntala, was from the _ shep- 
herd caste. All these and many other 
non-Brahmins have made great contri- 
butions to Sanskrit. Brahmins have 
indeed used Sanskrit as a language of 
oppression, but for that reason should 
the rich heritage of Sanskrit 
literature, religious and secular, be 
totally rejected? 


To reject advaita, without even study- 
ing it, because its proponent was a 
Brahmin is to reject one of the most 
Significant Indian contributions’ to 
human knowledge, not just to philosophy 
and theology. This critical-selective 
attitude does not prevent us_ from 
fighting against caste oppression on 
behalf of Dalits, but helps us to open 
our minds to what Sister Sarah Grant 
calls "the challenge of a radically 
different metaphysics". 


What then of advaita in Qne Christ - 
Many Religions? I am not trying to 
diminish Christ, but to enrich our 
understanding of Christ in a religious- 
ly plural world, at least in a limited 
Indian context. I am not uncritical 
of Sankara. In my earlier book the 
Hindu Response to the Unbound Christ I 
have made several critical points with 
regard to advaita (pp.109 ff.) which I 
did not repeat in this book. In the 
new book, I drew attention to one 
single point in Sankara's exposition 
of advaita. This is his way of hold- 
ing together "God-self-world" in one 
continuum, in what I have described as 
the "unitive vision of advaita", that 
helps us to avoid so many dichotomies 
that plague our life today: Absolute 
and relative, God and creation, God and 
self, nature and humanity, trans- 


cendence and immanence. I may be 
quite wrong in saying this. Lf aso; 
credible reasons should be put forward 
in place of what seems to be an ideo- 
logical prejudice against advaita. It 
is not claimed that advaita has answers 
to every problem in this connection, 
but that some of Sankara's profound 
insights could be of help to 
Christians, struggling with unresolved 
dichotomies, to develop aé= revised 
christology in a religiously plural 
world. Why reject even the possibility 
Simply because Sankara was Brahmin? 


My bullock-cart christology places 
Jesus Christ firmly on the side of the 
anawim, the poor of Yahweh, which 
includes Dalits, not just in India but 
everywhere. At the same time, by 
pointing out that Jesus Christ himself 
was theocentric, it emphasises’ that 
this God-ward relation of Jesus Christ 
should not be subordinated to his 
human-ward relation to the poor. The 
unitive vision of advaita, its sense 
of “not twoness" between the human and 
the divine, helps us to note the 
totality, the wholeness of the life 
and work of Jesus Christ. This revised 
Christology thus holds together’ the 
doing of Jesus in relation to the poor, 
and the being of Jesus in relation to 
God, without creating a dichotomy that 
leads to a debilitating conflict 
within Christian consciousness. 


However, this attempt at a revised 
christology is itself on the way, to 
being critically tested in the 
dialogical life in society. It may 
even be rejected, but not on the basis 
of inherited Christian prejudice or 
unexamined assumptions, but only on 
the basis of informed understanding, 
critical appreciation and balanced 
judgement on what the fundamentals of 
advaita really stand for. The human 
desire to solve divine enigmas is at 
the root of most theological problems. 
Christological reflections have been 
going on in the church for nearly two 
thousand years, and this will go on, 
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probably more vigorously and _ crea- 
tively, in Asian churches in the years 
to come. The mystery of the divine- 
human in Jesus Christ, within the 
larger Mystery of God, could be one of 
the unresolved questions of our time. 


Although I seem to be the only Pro- 
testant theologian in India who has 
something good to say about advaita I 
am encouraged by the fact that there 
are several Catholic theologians in 
India who also take a positive stance 
towards advaita, for example, R.V. De 
Smet, G.Gispert-Sauch, R.Panikkar, 
M.Amaladoss, the late D.S.Amalorapava- 
dass, Sr. Sarah Grant, and many other 
younger theologians. Sr. Sarah Grant, 
who has spent a life time not only in 
studying advaita but living in dialogue 
with Hindus, including advaitins, in 
Christa Seva Ashram (the ashram of 
Christ's love) in Pune, India, has just 
published her book Towards An 
Alternative Theology (Asia Publishing 
House, Bangalore 1991) with significant 
sub-title Confessions of a Non-Dualist 
Christian. To spend time in an ashram 
is not necessarily to abandon one's 
concern for social justice. I fully 
agree with Sr. Sarah when she says: 
"Catering to man's deep inner hunger 
is also a part of justice". 


Conclusion 


According to Knitter, Orbis believes 
that "one of the qualities of good 
theology is that it disturbs’ the 
theological peace of the churches". 
One does not set about writing a book 
with the intention of disturbing the 
peace of the churches. But if some 
disturbance should take place ~ 
assuming that there was’ theological 
peace previously - then, one _ hopes 
that it would be in the nature of a 
ferment that helps the emergence of 
the new rather than a warfare that 
seeks the death of the old. 


CHRISTIAN-JEWISH DIALOGUE BEYOND CANBERRA '91 


- Hans Ucko - 


Jewish-Christian dialogue has been a visible part of the 
life and work of the WCC ever since its inception. It was 
integrated into the Council as an entity of its own, in a 
certain sense it laid the foundations for the Dialogue 
sub-unit, and the present “Current Dialogue” builds on the 
old CCJP (Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People) 
News Letter. 


Jewish-Christian dialogue also remains a concern beyond 
Canberra and for this reason has been given a prominent 
place in the new structure of the WCC. The concern for 
dialogue is expressed in its newly assigned Office for 
Interreligious Relations within the General Secretariat. 
Here it is expected that the Council, through 
interreligious relations, can contribute to peace and 
reconciliation among people of faith. 


Christian-Jewish dialogue is also a concern and challenge 
to Christian theology. This is why some of the theological 
implications of Christian-Jewish dialogue will become a 
programme of the unit Unity and Renewal, regrouping Faith & 
Order, Renewal & Congregational Life, and Education. 


The following document, accepted in substance by _ the 
Executive Committee in August 1991, has been sent to the 
member churches for their comments and suggestions. It is 
envisaged that the forthcoming Central Committee will set 
aside time for some thorough deliberations on Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. Such deliberations should sharpen and 
focus the important theological work of the churches in 
relation to Judaism and the Jewish people. 


The relationship between the World Council of Churches and the Jewish 
community is as old as the Council itself. It has grown and changed over the 
years. Much progress has been made after many centuries of controversies in 
the history of Christian-Jewish relations. On several painfully divisive 
issues we have come closer to reconciliaton. New problems and concerns have, 
however, come up that need to be addressed. 


"Come Holy Spirit, Renew the Whole Creation" was the prayer and theme for the 
World Council of Churches Assembly in Canberra 1991. There the churches 
renewed their commitment to seek Christian unity. In doing so they saw that 
this Christian unity cannot be achieved without wrestling with questions of 
the wider unity of all humankind. 
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To its member churches the Assembly reported that, "Today in many parts of the 
world religion is used as a divisive force, with religious language and 
symbols being used to exacerbate conflicts."1 "We need to build mutual 
trust and a culture of dialogue. This begins at the local level as we relate 
to people of other faiths, and take common action especially in promoting 
peace and justice. The first step is to come to know and to trust each other 
telling our stories of faith and sharing mutual concerns. Both the telling 
and the hearing of faith are crucial in discerning God's will."2 


To peoples of other faiths, among whom were Jews, the Assembly affirmed: "In 
the presence of the representatives of other faiths who have been our guests 
during this Assembly, we commit ourselves to refuse to be separated from 
brothers and sisters of other faiths....and to join them in prayers and common 
endeavours for peace in anticipation of the day when we all may live together 
in peace and mutual respect."3 


More than 40 years of hard work by some truly committed people have been 
summed up in "The Theology of the Churches and the Jewish People" (WCC 
Publications, Geneva 1988). This publication furthers the reflection on the 
“Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue" received and 
commended to the churches for study and action by the Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, 1982. 


A statement "The Churches and the Jewish People" was adopted by the members of 
the World Council of Churches' Consultation on the Church and the Jewish 
People (CCJP) in Sigtuna, Sweden, in 1988. 


The main points of the Sigtuna statement make up a foundation for a continued 
demanding search for better understanding and for tackling new threats and 
tensions arising in our time. In summary it says: 


a. That the covenant of God with the Jewish people continues and that 
Christians are to thank God for the spiritual treasures which we 
share with the Jewish people. 


b. That antisemitism and all forms of teaching of contempt are to be 
repudiated. 
Cc. That the living tradition of Judaism is a gift of God and that we, 


with St. Paul in his letter to the Romans, recognize the continuing 
vocation of the Jewish people and the promises given to them as a 
Sign of God's faithfulness. 


1 Section III Report: Spirit of Unity - Reconcile Your People, E.1l, 
Canberra 1991. 


2 Report Committee, p.76, Canberra 1991 


3 Statement on the Gulf War, the Middle East and the Threat to World Peace, 
II:42, Canberra 1991. 
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as That proselytism is incompatible with Christian faith and that claims of 
faith when used as weapons against anyone are against the spirit of 
Christ. 


e. That Jews and Christians each from their unique perspective have a common 
responsibility as witnesses in the world to God's righteousness and peace 
and that they as God's partners have to work in mutual respect and 
cooperation for justice, reconciliation and the integrity of creation. 


It is in the context of these affirmations that the World Council of Churches 
understands its calling to engage in Christian-Jewish relations. In 
particular, we are called to attend to a variety of commitments, concerns and 
challenges, among which are the following: 


A. Continuing that which is already in process 


Relationships already established between the WCC and the Jewish community are 
valued, and will be continued. At the same time new channels and partners for 
communication and cooperation will be sought. Among suggestions being made as 
programme priorities for the Jewish-Christian dialogue are consultations on 
spirituality and liberation theology. The role and participation of women in 
Jewish-Christian dialogue is of preeminent importance. There is a call and 
demand for Orthodox Christian-Jewish dialogues. The WCC will assist the 
churches to understand the theological significance of living Judaism, to 
examine contemporary theological affirmations vis-a-vis Judaism and the Jewish 
people, and to foster implementation of churches' recommendations in Christian 
teaching, mission and liturgical life. 


B. Inviting diversity in the Christian-Jewish Dialogue 


We live in an increasing diversity within our own Christian community. Issues 
of Christian-Jewish relations, as well as those of other interreligious 
relationships, can and do divide the churches. This is a challenge both to 
Christian unity and to the building of human community. We seek a widened 
spectrum of Christian participation in this dialogue. The presence in the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue also of Christians from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America would accentuate the universality and diversity of the church and 
expand the scope of Christian concerns. 


We need to open ourselves to the diversity of subjects and partners 
appropriate to Christian-Jewish conversation. All issues of substance which 
arise in any segments of our communities are worthy of exploration, not only 
those which have been on the agenda for official consultations. 


C. Addressing Christian-Jewish relationships vis-a-vis concerns for religious 


liberty 
Christians, like Jews, are committed to preserve and promote religious liberty 
ror’ all persons. This implies protesting against violations of those 
liberties. This perspective intensifies our’ resolve, rooted in our 


understanding of Christian history and theology, to oppose vigorously 
antisemitism in all its forms. We have been clear in our stance against 
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antisemitism. The First Assembly gathered in Amsterdam in 1948 stated 
unequivocally: "We call upon all the churches we represent to denounce anti- 
semitism, no matter what its origin, as absolutely irreconcilable with the 
profession and practice of Christian faith. Antisemitism is sin against God 
and man".4 In a letter to member churches the General Secretary, Emilio 
Castro writes: "There is a special obligation for Christians to make sure 
that antisemitism is combatted wherever it appears...The Christian churches 
are still committed to look into their own traditions, where teachings of 
contempt for Jews and Judaism proved a spawning ground for the evil of 
antisemitism. This is why I appeal to Christians in countries where the 
spectre of antisemitism again haunts the Jewish people, not to fail in their 
resolve to take action against these acts of racism and to be available in 
human solidarity."9 We are now especially aware of the challenge facing 
many of our communities in Eastern Europe to safeguard religious liberty in 
their societies, and to address emerging antisemitism. We will strengthen and 
uphold all such efforts. 


D. Relating dialogue and political advocacy 


The organizations in the Christian and Jewish communities that engage each 
other in dialogue are also, for the most part, engaged in expressing their 
commitment to justice and their concern for the life and witness of their 
respective communities. Such advocacy is an authentic part of the life of 
both our communities. 


We are called to ensure that dialogue will not undermine, or be unrelated to, 
forthright conversation about divergent political positions. Attempts to 
influence or change each other's public positions are an intrinsic part of 
dialogue and should be more frankly acknowledged. 


In this regard, we assume that criticism of the policies of the Israeli 
government is not in itself anti-Jewish. Poteau GhewepULSULE. Off~psjustice 
invariably involves criticism of states and political movements, which does 
not imply denigration of peoples and much less of faith communities. 
Expressions of concern regarding Israel's actions are not statements regarding 
the Jewish people or Judaism, but are a legitimate part of the public debate. 
The same holds true for a critique - from within or from without - of states 
and political movements that claim a Christian foundation for their basic 
values. 


E. Living in Christian-Jewish relationship as people committed to justice for 
all 


As people of God, we are called to seek justice, peace and truth, to make 
common cause with those who are suffering injustice, and with others who are 
also seeking to be peace-makers. We are committed to work with the Jewish 
community to the fullest extent possible. 


4 Committee IV "Concerns of the Churches, chapter 3, Amsterdam 1948. 
Letter from the General Secretary to the member churches in Europe, 8 
August 1990. 
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Justice, too, must be the guiding commitment for the WCC in regard to its 
approach to the Middle East, including the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The 
WCC has consistently affirmed that there must be justice and security for the 
Jewish people in Israel. The Seventh Assembly in Canberra reiterated that the 

WCC repeatedly has advocated "the right of every state in the area, including 
Israel, to live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force."© We have on many occasions stated clearly that: 
"the mutual recognition of the Israeli and Palestinian people on the basis of 
equality is the only guarantee for peace in the region"! The dialogue about 
justice and peace for all peoples of this region is, and will remain, an 
essential part of our involvement in Christian-Jewish dialogue. 


F. Following the Spirit in Dialogue 


The Seventh Assembly of the WCC stated that "The need for reconciliation and 
building mutual trust leads us to move beyond meetings, exchanges and formal 
encounters to what we might call a ‘culture of dialogue'."8 We are 

convinced that it is the Spirit that leads us into ever deepening relationship 
with the Jewish people as an integral part of God's economy of salvation for 
the world. 


In this regard, we feel the need to reassess the institutionalized 
relationships between our communities at all levels. We renew our commitment 
to promote Christian-Jewish conversation in regions of the world other than 
the North Atlantic, in order to bring into a productive encounter the 
theological insights and experience of Christians and Jews from different 
parts of the world. The emergence of various theologies of inculturation has 
taken place for the most part in isolation from developments in Christian- 
Jewish understanding. The spirit calls us to bring these living streams of 
insight into both intra-Christian conversations and Christian-Jewish dialogue. 


There is a growing quest of spirituality in the world of today. Spiritual 
values are_ shared. Spiritual experiences from faith-to-faith meetings 
abound. We believe that also the Jewish-Christian dialogue can offer 
Spiritual insights. As Christians we can be greatly enriched by the heritage 
of Jewish spirituality. We affirm the great value of dialogue at the level of 
Spirituality in coming to know and understand Jews as people of prayer and 
spiritual practice. Such a dimension in the Jewish-Christian dialogue might 
strengthen a common commitment to justice, peace and truth and to a partaking 
and creative involvement in the struggles of the world. 


6 Statement on the Gulf compare 3, 


7 Statement by the General Secretary on the Palestinian Declaration of 
Independence, 12 December 1988. 


8 Section III Report, E.1. 
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FIFTEEN OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1991 FOR MISSION STUDIES 


The editors of the INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF MISSIONARY RESEARCH have selected 
the following books for special recognition of their contribution to mission 
Studies in 1991. We have limited our selection to books in English, since it 
would be impossible to consider fairly the books in many other languages that 
are not readily available to us. We commend the authors, editors, and 
publishers represented here for their contribution to advance the cause of 
missionary research with scholarly literature. 


Ariarajah, S.Wesley. 
Hindus and Christians: A Century of Protestant Ecumenical Thought. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.; and Amsterdam: 
Editions Rodopi. Paperback $21.95. 


Barker, John, ed. " 
Christianity in Oceania: Ethnographic Perspectives. Lanham, 
Maryland: Univ. Press of America. $46.75; paperback $29.75. 


Bonk, Jonathan J. 
Missions and Money: Affluence as a Western Missionary Problem. 
Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books. Paperback $16.95. 


Bosch, David J. 
Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission. 
Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books. $44.95; paperback $24.95. 


Burridge, Kenelm. 
In the Way: A Study of Christian Missionary Endeavors. Vancouver: 
Univ. of British Columbia Press. $39.95. 


Dupuis, Jacques. 
Jesus Christ at the Encounter of World Religions. Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books. $39.95; paperback $18.95. 


Fujita, Neil S. 
Japan's Encounter with Christianity: The Catholic Mission in 
Pre-Modern Japan. Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press. Paperback 
$13.95. 


Jenkinson, William and Helene O'Sullivan, eds. 
Trends in Mission: Toward the Third Millennium. Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books. Paperback $26.95. 


Kumazawa Yoshinobu and David L. Swain, eds. 
Christianity in Japan 1971-1990. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Distributed 
in the United States by Friendship Press, P.O. Box 37844, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45222. $35. 
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Lossky, Nicholas, José Miguez Bonino, John Pobee, Tom Stransky, Geoffrey 
Wainwright, Pauline Webb, eds. 
Dictionary of the Ecumenical Movement. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., and Geneva: World Council of Churches. 
$79.95/Pds.44.95. 


Pope-Levison, Priscilla. 
Evangelization from a Liberation Perspective. New York: Peter 
Lang. $39.95. 


Samartha, Stanley J. 
One Christ-—Many Religions: Toward a Revised Christology. 
Maryknoll, N.Y¥.: Orbis Books. $39.95; paperback $16.95. 


Schreiter, Robert J., ed. 
Faces of Jesus in Africa. Maryknoll, N.Y¥.: Orbis Books. Paperback 
$16.95. 


Smalley, William. 
Translation as Mission: Bible Translation in the Modern Missionary 
Movement. Macon, Georgia: Mercer Univ. Press. $22.95. 


Taber, Charles R. 
The World Is Too Much for Us: “Culture” in Modern Protestant 


Missions. Macon, Georgia: Mercer Univ. Press. $22.95. 


The above list of books was received from Mr. Gerald H. Anderson of the 
Overseas Ministries Study Center, 490 Prospect Street, New Haven, CT. 06511- 
2196, USA. 
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A unique resource tor anyone interested in ecumenism 


Nicholas Lossky, José Miguez Bonino, 
John Pobee, Tom Stransky, 


Geoffrey Wainwright and Pauline Webb, eds : DICTIONARY 

OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF THE Bev 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 





This massive and authoritative reference work — a fascinating treasury of information 
and interpretation — draws on the knowledge and insights of a range of leading figures 
in the ecumenical movement, from everv Christian confession and all parts of the 
world. 

More than 600 alphabetical entries, fully cross-referenced and indexed, many with 
short bibliographies, deal with important ecumenical themes and events, organizations 
and personalities, theological and ethical discussions, as well as ecumenism in each 
region of the world and in the various world communions. 


